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The same inventions which make vast political unions 
possible, tend to make states which are on the old scale of 
magnitude, unsafe, insignificant, second rate. 

Sbbley, Expansion of England, 88. 



PREFACK 

THIS Yolume consistB of the sabstuioe of a course 
which I gave bat Michaehnas Term ; it was 
planned with the view of presenting to members 
of the Uniyersity a dispassionate survey of the main 
issues iuYolyed in the present fiscal controversy. 
The lectures have been written out firom notes which 
were taken at the time by my daughter, who has 
also helped me in supplying additional illustrations. 

Complaint was made by some of my audience 
that they could not tell which side I took. I fear 
I do not know for certain what my views might have 
been in 1783, or 1823 or 1846 ; I have never specu- 
lated about pre-natal political aflinities. As to the 
impending issue, the case is different It hardly 
seems possible that any one, who has been influenced 
by the political ideas of Sir John Seeley and is true 
to the economic teaching of Adam Smith, should 
hesitate. I hope to march with the men who have 
wisdom to reconsider a decision, honesty to acknow- 
ledge a blunder, and courage to try to retrieve it. 

W. C. 

Tbhtity Collbob, 
Cambbidob. 

U September, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The story of the riae and decline of the Free Trade 
movement has a practical bearing which renders it a 
N matter of general interest at the present time ; bnt 
it has also a special attraction for students of political 
phenomena. The agitation may be said to haye been 
unique, for it had its basis in a scientific doctrine. 
The history of all ages of the world has shewn the 
play of human aspirations and passions, of racial an- 
tipathies and moral ideals ; but it was left for the 
eighteenth century to make a great advance in formu- 
lating the knowledge of human society and of the 
conditions of its prosperity. The Free Trade move- * 
ment as a political force owed its strength to the fact 
that it had a scientific cEariarcterV this seems also to- 

''account for ita.liTmtiflt.iftna and defects. ~ 

Tlbe distinctive features may be rendered more 
clear if we contrast this new type of political force with 
another element which has at all times played a large 
part in the history of the world. Religious ideals and 
aspirations have frequently served to inspire political 
movements and military conquests. Religious feeling 

c. 1 
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2 FREE TRADE 

entered deeply into all the conflicts of the pagan 
world; the advance of Islam, and the efforts of the 
Crusaders to repel it, were alike affected by religious 
sentiment. The same sort of feeling was an impor- 
tant factor in the struggles which arose in the 
eighteenth century about the possession of the East, 
and the colonisation of the New World. Religion, 
which is concerned with man's relation to Qod, has 
in all ages made itself felt in politics, since it claims 
to tell men what they ought to do, absolutely. But 
Science makes ho such.pretension;' she is conc^ed 
YfSK., man^s relation ^ Ji£L>-.fi5temal things|^ Tp tha 
ftigKiiAAnf.li rflntniy EmnnTnin Science had at last 
advanced so far that it was possible for such men ^ . 
Turgot and Adam Smith to lay down a reasoned 
statemenF"of^'€Ke^ conduct ih&i U emedientr wiA 
reference to the material prosperity of human beings. 
Since their claims are so different, the response 
which is made to a political appeal will be very 
different according as it is made in the name of 
Religion, or on Scientific grounds. When a prophet 
appears, preaching some action as a duly divinely 
commanded to be done at all hazards, he works upon 
the emotions; and his doctrine seems infectious. 
If once it establishes a hold it may spread with 
extraordinary rapidity, as the crusading enthusiasm 
was caught up in so many parts of Christendom. 
The progress of a scientific principle might be 
expected to be much more tardy; time is required 
for the intelligence to be conviuced as to the ex- 
pediency of a new departure. There certainly was 
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no sudden success in the diffusion of Free Trade 
principles. Pitt, who was entirely convinced of the 
wisdom of the new economic views, could not carry 
either the House of Commons or the public with 
him; but the opinions of Adam Smith gradually 
obtained a greater hold on the minds of men of 
education, so that about a quarter of a century after 
his death they had obtained very general acceptance 
in the Councils of the Realm. 

It might be thought that, just because the 
scientific principles were built up slowly and 
accepted with hesitancy, they would hold their 
own more successfully within their limited sphere. 
This certainly was the feeling of many economists 
and publicists at the close of last century. The 
claim of Beligion to give absolute guidance in politi- 
cal life appeared to have been hopelessly discredited 
by the disruption of Christendom, and such struggles 
as the Wars of the League in France and the Thirty 
Years' War in Germany, where both sides appealed 
to the will of the same Ood. But the reasoned 
treatment of what was expedient for the material 
prosperity of the country seemed to leave no room 
for such uncertainty. Their advocates thought that 
the new principles rested on a solid basis which 
could not be shaken. There was more than a trace 
of superciliousness in the way in which they spoke 
of less enlightened times. " The reign of l^izabeth 
though glorious was not one in which sound princi- 
ples of commerce were known \" Elizabethan 

I Pari, E%9t. zzvn. 5M. 

1—2 



4 FREE TRADE 

practice in restoring the currency, and laying the 
foundations of English industrial greatness, might 
perhaps have been studied with advantage at a time 
when cash pa3nnents were suspended, and all attention 
to technical training was discarded. But these men 
had no suspicion that the superior wisdom of which 
they were conscious would ever be called in question. 
They had no doubt that their principles must ob- 
tain increasing acceptance as education spread, and 
experience gave fresh confirmation. We see that the 
unexpected has happened; public confidence had 
been shaken, and it suffered a very serious blow when 
Gladstone insisted that economic principles were not 
applicable to the practical problems of Irish life, and 
might be fitly relegated to Saturn. Nothing has 
been more curious in the fiscal controversy than the 
difference of opinion as to the weight which should 
be attached to the opinion of scientific men dealing 
with their own subjects ^ Are we forced either to 
follow economic authorities blindly, or to repudiate 
them altogether? Is there no mean between the 
exaggerated deference which was shewn to the 
maxims of Political Economy in the middle of last 
century, and the undue disparagement to which it is 
exposed in the present day? We must face this 
question at once, for our whole attitude towards the 
Free Trade movement must greatly depend on our 
view as to the reliability of Economic Science as 
a practical guide in political life. 

1 Gompare the exceUent article by Prof. J. S. Nicholson, The 
Use and Abuse of Authority tn Economics in Economic Journal, 
xnz. 554 ; also p. 125 below. 
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/ The solution of the difficulty is to be found by 
keeping clearly in mind the necessary limitations of 
Economic Science: exaggerated expectations on the 
part of the public have given rise to natural dis- 
appointment. Human society is very complex and 
may be viewed in manf^pects for purposes of in- 
yestigation; Political Economy looks upon.it aa^a 
mechanism, and considers the play of different 
factors. It assumes that all persons are actuated by 
a simple motiye — the desire of wealth — ^and that 
their actions are in accordance with this dominant 
force. If we wish to inyestigate the material con- 
dition of society at a particular time, this is the 
point of view which it is best worth our while to take, 
so that we may obtain a clear analysis. It is not 
only conyenient but it is sound. A great deal of 
social action does go on like a mechanism, under the 
operation of a well-known force, since eyery man is 
on the whole struggling for his own interest. But 
after all, this is not the whole truth; society is a 
mechanism, but it is not a mere mechanism. IS we 
want either to diagnose the mischiefs fix)m which a 
community suffers at any time or to suggest remedies, 
we must not be satisfied to analyse the mechanism of 
society, but we must study it as an organism with 
powers of self-adaptation to its enyironment. 

It is easy to find other illustrations of the same 
sort of inadequacy, and of discussion that is sound 
so far as it goes, but still yery incomplete. For many 
purposes we can regard the human body as a mecha- 
nism; an eight-oared boat is an ingenious and 
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carefully adjusted piece of mechanism. In rowing 
a race each individual must swing and strike the 
water with precision; style in rowing is not a mere 
fashion, but is closely connected with the application 
of mechanical principles as to the manner in which 
muscular force can be best applied. But neither 
a crew, nor any one of the individuals of which it is 
composed, is a mere machine. The coach has not 
merely to consider the principles of mechanics, but 
to be careful that the men are in the best condition; 
training is an element he must not neglect. When 
we pass from regarding a crew as a machine to 
recognise that it consists of several living beings, we 
enter on an entirely different order of ideas. It 
would be easy to shew that not only questions of 
hygiene but of morality may be involved in the 
composition of an eight; in rowing a severe race 
there may be risks involved which a man ought not 
to run, or time he ought not to spare. If we look at 
the crew as a mechanism we get information that is 
sound so £Eur as it goes, but is neither final nor 
^^mplete. 
f Economics treats so ciety as a me chaji ism, and it 

( giv^]u8 most valuabl e truth, so faras jt goesj_ butjt 
\ S~^never the whole^truth^ Thfij^najyaifi T"fty -H 
jerfectiy accurate, but it cannot, from the nature 
of the case and the point .of view adopted, include 
all the^'riements that must be 4aken. into account. 
So ffg as practical guidance is concerned, we must 
always bear in mind that the maxims put forward by 
economists rest on a foundation which is not perfectly 
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Becuie, but that needs to be tested oyer and oyer 
^ain, 

"For our own immediate purpose of mere inquiry 
and description, this point must also be borne in 
mind : the yarying fortunes of the Free Trade moye- 
ment haye been a most important element in English 
life for the last century and more. If we are to follow 
it intelligently in its growth and decline, we must not 
be content to concentrate our attention on economic 
phenomena, but we must take account of many affairs 
which are indirectly and remotely but none the less 
really connected with the story. It is only in a dead 
subject that we can seyer the nenrous from the 
alimentary system; in the liying body they are 
constantly reacting on one another. Quotations of 
prices and rates of wages for the last century are 
dreary reading, if we are content to r^ard them as 
illustrations of the operation of supply and denuwd, 
and to insist that in each bargain each indiyidual 
was pursuing his own interest as he conceiyed it. 
To understand the changes of social condition and 
physical opportunity, which made it possible for the 
man to take from time to time a different yiew of 
his interest, is essential to a real grasp of the actual 
course of affairs: but this must lead us away from the 
strictly economic aspect to political and social history. 
We cannot be satisfied with mechanical analogies. 
We must look at English society as an organism, 
liying and expanding and adapting itself to new 
conditions all the time, not as a machine, performing 
the same motions regularly in the same way, though 
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with occasional dififerences in the speed. It may he 
necessary and nsefiil, for certain purposes, to r^ard 
the economic system of the country at any given 
time as a machine ; but we must take another stand- 
point if we are to understand the continual adaptation 
which is going on oyer long periods in progressive 

, countries. In particular we shall have to notice 
that sometimes the political affairs of a country 
— ^its constitutional and colonial system — ^are read- 
justed to meet economic needs, and that at other 
times the economic system has been adapted to the 

. political environment. 

These two sides must certainly be borne in mind 
if we hope to have any comprehension of the course 
which has been run by the Free Trade movement. 
Political views delayed the adoption of a large 
measure of Free Trade by this country for more 
than sixty years; economic conditions forced it on 
and contributed to its success, while political aspira- 
tions in other lands have brought about a reaction, 
and rendered the reconsideration of our attitude 

.^ inevitable. The point of view of economic science 
is one it is essential to adopt for the detailed 
examination of particular episodes, but it is wholly 
inadequate when we come to survey the course of 
the movement as a whola 
^ Economic doctaine is perfectly sound, and very 

v^valuable, but it has its limitati ons. It does not like 
aTreligibuarprophet prodaim^an absolute duty; it 
dSSTnot lay down any principle which ~h6Ids good 
univfijaaUjL throughout thepbygiraT order.. JLt puts 
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forward the means which may be expected under 

ordinary circumstances to conduce to certain ends, 

-^hich are very generally desired. The pr inciple of 

Free Trade declares it is expedient tliat tliere shoulo" 
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aemcesTSlther between com'muiutiea or individuals, 
in order to secure («) the gfeate atTpbsaiHe" masa of f 
pooda m ihcTTOtfd aa a whole, and jh) the t 
possibility of immediate comfort for each consumer. ' 
'I'ha t Btatetueut app^&H WniB pCTftiCtly trU6, 'and I \ 
(lonot think it worth while to reiterate the argumenta^ 
that have been brought forward from the time of 
Adam Smith and Turcot iu order to establish it. 
We may accept it readily, as a doctrine which no 
pglBon of intelligence can fail to find convincing; 
and. yet we need not suppose that those who demur . 
^ it are necessarily either fools or knaves. 

Personally I sympathise entirely and heartily 
with the objects which the Free Trade advocate 
assumes : but 1 can imagine that if I spoke to the 
first American citizen I might meet on lauding in 
New York, and explained to him that the protective 
system of the United States was mistaken, because 
it was inconsistent with the greatest possible produc- 
tion in the world as a whole, he might say that he 
did not much care about the world aa a whole, bnt 
that what he wanted was the greatest possible amount 
of wealth on the spot, in New York. Nor perhaps 
would he be very much concerned about the comfort 
of the consumer. The mere consumer appears to be 
an idle person battening on the labour of other people ; 
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there is much to be said for those who insist that if 
there is to be any preference the producers should be 
considered primarily. A man may accept the Free 
Trade reasoning as perfectly true, but yet feel that 
it is entirely unconvincing, because he is not parti- 
cularly interested in the objects which Free Trade 
doctrine takes for granted as lying near the heart of 
eyery right-minded person. To produce the greatest 
amount of goods in the world, and to secure for every 
consumer the most in the present are objects which 
do not appeal to all my friends as much as they 
appeal to me. The aim of American protection has 
been to build up an independent political community 
on the other side of the world; the citizens have been 
willing to attempt this at a considerable cost. To 
my mind the Free Trade doctrine is economically 
sound; it gives us a basis for examining and esti- 
mating the expense at which the protective system 
has been carried out ; but it is quite possible for an 
American to hold that his game has been worth the 
candle. The doctrine that protection is costly to the 
consumer may be perfectly sound, and yet it is rightly 
disregarded by men who are not content to live 
cheaply and comfortably themselves, but are willing 
to make some sacrifice in order to attain their 
political ideal 

Th^incompatibility between Frefi.Trade doctrine 
and political ambiti on Is ^ mSerent i n the princip les. 
j^^Bulvus ; it 'does no OaSrey anse in conaeetiOB- 
witb^ihgfr^ applicatipjL t.n AjBgncar". A s set forward 
by Turgot an3 Adam Smith the doctfthe tended. 
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distract attention from the nation as a polit i^^J nn\t^ 
it Ittfrno stfess on the well-b eing of any one country 
a Ta centre to which patriotiam chnga. This i»naency 
to disregard the idea of a nation was probably nncon- 
scifiua^ Turgot was inclined to be a theorist, who in 
the spirit of his age accentuated what was natural, 
and held good all the world over, as compared with 
the conyentions established in different political 
coiomunities. s^ Though Adam Smith entitled his 
^^JoQGkThe WeaUh o/NoHans^l 
discussuig Che' w^arEE^ofthe 

fofts^ ci 

the nati< 
of tP 

ment ^f^itsjresources, is left somewhi^t. in tha back- 
gCQuxuL As tune went on this tendency became more 
explicit : in Cobden's eyes one of the advantages of 
Free T¥ade was Jl^at it mn^^j^j ^^^^om ssS^^^ 
inJlui^ce, anJ^mightJallexgected to ^wfiakgn tE^ 
conaeotion 'Between Eugland and her colonies\ ^TCe 
question a^*-^ the ecmiomic prosperiQf of England 
under Free Trade is very important, but it is only 
one side of the matter. We must try to take account 
of its political conditions and the political influences 
it has exercised if we are to gauge the character of 
the movement aright. 



1 Morley, Life of Cohden, z. 230. 



CHAPTER I. 

PITT AND THE REVOLTED COLONIES. 

If we attempted to trace the origin of the Free Trade 
moyement we should have to go back a long way in 
English history. Perhaps we might find the most 
convenient starting point in a detailed examination 
of the S^stora^ioi^-^Qiod^ when so much attention 
was given to the systematic' development of EngUsh 
industry and commerce. Certainly at that era the 
-priftdBtes^of J^ee Ti^e jyer§..j^^ 
forth by North, Barbon, Davenant, and a group^f 
Tory pamphleleefs'^wBo'lfrge^ the^main 

beneST'or'c ommeTce'W in the 

gQoda that wftrft bi;oiight to us for consumptSnT 
intercour se with such a country as France was a 




_jpulatio^ commercial reguLations so that trade mi^t 
reacTfavourafoly on industry, carried the day at the 
Re^l^tjbh, and dominated our English life during 

1 Ashley, Tory Origin of Free TnuU^ in Surveys, 268. 



the long period when the Whigs controlled the. 
' JiffStB" of State'. The seventeeiitH ceHtnry"! 
phleteera had anticipated much of the teaching of 
Adam Smith, but they had no real opportunity of 
carrying it into effect. Tl ie publication of The 
Wealth of Nations marks the^ period when the Free 
!l^mde movement yi^mc intn the sphere of prai itioal 
politjog. Thg^ econom ic advantages of free inter- 
course were stated mucTi more fnlly and convliicingry 
^an had been done by other writers, and the cir- 
-ettmatarpcea of our own country were favourable to 
atteoiptH to adopt them in more than one direction. 
^BTi thff i>miin f,t the War of Judepeud_encerendered 
I itueceaaaiy. to place the commerce between England 
I a nd A m ar k ' a on-a.ii e . w . fimting , ^Eitt.g et him se lf te- 
^go qffpf.r tn tho now pp^,.; pioa^ ^nd tft ifikoduce 
greatfiI„facilitJea, for trade, not only with such ports 
_aa New York and Boston, but with France, and with 
Ireland as well. The objects he bad in view, and 
the lengths which he was prepared to go in the 
direction of Free Trade, deserve at least a passing 
glance. Pitt seems to have been read y to deal with 
t he e conomic life of the country without ^direct"' 
regar d to political retLuireraenta. The mercantile^ 
Byatem asTiefoiindit had been gradiially reaied by 
consciously su"bordinatiug every factor of material 
progperi^ to the object of building up the naval 

I The Tories tailed finally in their attempt to reduce the baJrierg 
which hod been erected to prevent trade witli France, trhen Farha- 
ment rafnaed to confirm the comraeroinl claneeB of the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. 
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powe r of the co untry. Pitt seems toh»vg_hfifiii 
inclinecl to TS^Sl: ' down ^ "ffieT main props of . the 
^i^tl^e strength of the reaim.' under the k.p.e«H<»i 
ti^t it could stand by its own inherent force, -m^ 
tfiat"^the buttresses could be dispensed, with. He 
ms pirepared to disregard the political considerations 
which had hitherto been paramount in all the attempts 
to regulate commercial intercourse between this and 
other lands. 

I^e fullest expression of his views is to be found 
in connectiorTwiffiTS scKeine for the management 
of iri ^h affairs. Much of the jealousy of Irish pro- 
sperity whicETSd been shewn by the Whig party in 
Parliament had been due to the fact that the 
revenue of that country was not under the control of 
the House of Commons, and that a development of 
its resources would give the Crown an independent 
revenue, which would render it possible to disregard 
constitutional checks on arbitrary power* It was 
Pitt's first care that a contribution from customs and 
excise should be made by the Irish Parliament 
''towards defraying the expense of protecting the 
general commerce of the Empire in time of peace \" 
He proposed that, on this condition, Irish interests 
fihouTifiglno T^^ treated as "subordinate to those 
of^^.,mQtbjer.xoaiitiyV.¥u^^^^ Trpiland fihonld. he 

1 Pari. Hist. xxv. 328. 

a " There were," he said, " but two possible systems for countries 
sitoated in relation to one another like Britian and Ireland. The 
one, of having the smaller subservient, and snbordinate to the 
greater — ^to make the one, as it were, an instrument of advantage, 
and to make aU her efforts operate in favour, and condnee merely 
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" admitted to a permanent and irrevocable participa- 
tion of the commerciu! advantages of this country.' 

Tt was part of his arheme " for the general benefit of 
ths British Empire, that the importation 
fttrarforcigri States should be r^alated from 

'tlu m in ' e ar tr kingdom, on Buuh terms aa may 

an effectuaTpfeferenL'e fo the importation of similar ,-'i 

' "SEicTes" oT the growth, product and manufacture of \ 

the other'." He aimed at the wealth and prg;. ' 

- gp^^ty of the whole "Empire and held that the lot'al 
Bourcea from whic^ they arose might be regarded 
with indifferenee^. Pi tt was prepared to face the 

to tbe interest of, tlie othnr. TliiB aysCem we bwl tried in respect 
to Ireland. Tlio otlior was a partidpation and eoininiuuty of 
benefits, and a Bjeteui of eqaalitj and fairness, which, irithont 
(endiiig to oggnuidize tbe one or depresa tlie other, sliould. seek tbe 
aggregate Interests of the empire. Such a Bitnatlon of comniercial 
eqnality, in which there was tot>eaiH)minTmitjof Iwiiofits.detduided 
^so a coimamiity of burthens; and it wiu the situation in whicb 

1 Part. Hill. \xv. SH, Besolotlon IX. 

' " The fundamental principle, and the only one on which the 
nliole plan can he jnstified, is that 1 mentioned in the beginning ol 
my letter — that for the future the two countries will be to the mofi 
essential pnrposea united. On ttiis ground, tbe wealth and prusperil; 
of the whole is the objects from what local Bonrces they arise is 
indiSereut. We trast to varions curcomHtanceB, in believing tbal 
no lirancb orTrade or mamifactnre will shift so Buddonl; as not to 
■Tiow^^e', Ib~ every lustaii'ce as it Uisee, for the indnafry of this 
itrygraHnaHyTo talc Knotber direction; and confident that 
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hostility of British manufacturers ^ but he found it 




impossible M can y tttf^^^'n xniS 8ta|tff«"^aTihlrflp rn> 

posal. r ox played upon English suspicion of Ireland'; 
/ '^jffi^^ glish ma nufacturers, under the leadership of. 
^,3[§dgewood, ofgaiiised. a .. yigpfoiis a^taESir^in 
defence~^ of their exdafiiyB-4uixU^esr*imd t^^ seii-^ 

fln-ivAHAaa ^f fKfiTJrJflh T^HiwiAi^T^&lilTjrfn^^p^^ of 

ita.i:i2&5^tutional independence .^mhino} with other , 
causes to wreck"* the measure. Lord jBEsebeiy 
deplofgrihe ma nner in which this opportumty of 
inaugurating a system oi FM TfttdB and prfjfbJK^htiaT 
l ariflh Wlthlti the Bmpiio was alluwed U> ' ";8EK 
*' When we consider tne object and the price : that 
the price was free trade and the object commercial, 
and, in all probability, complete union with Ireland ; 

we give to Ireland, and of the principles on which it is given. The 
nnavoidable consequence of these principles brings me back to that 
which I set out with — ^the indispensable necessity of some fixed 
mode of contribution on the part of Ireland, in proportion to her 
growing means, to the general defence." Correapondtnce between 
the Right. Honourable WUliam Pitt and Chariea Duke o/MutUmd, 65. 

1 As Pitt writes to the Dnke of Rutland, his scheme would give 
Ireland more than a bare equality with England ; but he recognises 
that if " it were bare equality, we are departing, in order to effect 
it, from the policy of prohibiting duties so long established in this 
country. In doing so we are perhaps to encounter the prejudices 
of our manufacturing [interests] in every comw of the kingdom. 
We are admitting to this competition a country whose labour is 
cheap, and whose resources are unexhausted, ourselves burdened 
with taxes, which are felt in the price of every necessary of life 
and of course enter into the cost of every article of manufacture." 
Ibid. p. 62. 

a « The whole tendency of the propositions appeared to him to 
go the length of appointing Ireland the sole guardian of the laws of 
navigation, and grand arbitress of all the commercial interests of 
the Empire." Pad. Hist. xxv. 888. 
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that there was, in fiict, no price to pay, but only a 
double boon, to use Pitt's happy quotation, ^ twice 
blessed; it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes/ it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
there has been throughout the past history of 
England and Ireland a malignant fate counteracting 
every auspicious chance, and blighting each oppor- 
tunity of beneficence as it arises^" 

Pitt's action in regard to France is less instructive > 

so far as his policy is concerned : but it was not so 

futile as his Irish scheme. He had at least a 

tenpoxaiSLgu^ccess in opening upTa larger measure of ' 

frpo f^^yrr^nTPfl with Franpf ^ Vy the treaty which-was 

«^ concluded in 1786. He had to meet the fierce 

opposition of Fo x, who " contended that France was 

the natural foe of Qreat Britain and wished by 

entering into a commercial treaty with us to tie our 

hands/' but Pitt defended the agreement most ably 

on fis car and political grounds. ''By promoting 

liabiis of friSad^ Biiercourse," and of mutual benefit, 

idoisjt invigorated the resourcefr of Britian it made 

it less likely that she should have occasion to call 

■ " ' ' •""- .. .. 

1 Lord Bosebery, Ptrt, 76. 

s "The surrender of revenae for great commercial pnrposes was 
a policy l^ no means miknown in the history of Great Britain; but 
here we enjoyed the extraordinary advantage of having it returned 
to us in a three-fold rate, by extending and legalizing the 
importation of the articles. When it was considered that the 
increase must exceed the concession which we made it would no 
longer be an argmnent that we cannot afford this redaction. 
Increase by means of redaction, he was obliged to confess, appeared 
once a paradox ; bat experience had now convinced ns that it was 
more than practicable." Pari, Hist, zzvi. 889. 

C. 2 
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forth these resources. It certainly had at least the 
happy tendency to make the two nations enter into 
more intunate communion with one another, to enter 
into the same views even of taste and manners : and 
while they were mutually benefited by the connection, 
and endeared to one another by the result of the 
common benefits, it gave a better chance for the 
preservation of harmony between them, while, so far 
from weakening, it strengthened their sinews for 
war\" Pitt's anticipations were not realised: the 
treaty was not popular in England, but in franco 
tne op position gathered m strengm as time went on. 
Englidb manufacturers " ' were " so ' "far successffl _ in 
flS^g lEe TrenbF maxkefe the 

i\ ative" pfog ucers''deman3e3 a' return £o a' protective 



policy. There was a revulsion from the Kee "firade 
principles of TurgoFand his ""associates under th^ 
Revolutionary government, and the agreenient isame 
^ to an purii 

y^ The United States of America were much more 
/^ mlixng'XtiJm'Ktrj^ respond "to ^i^ 

\IgogS ais f o f iMtfieaacd tnefideaRmntSf^^ Turgot 

hadniB515Bif"Tec5gSised that SeTfles^^ had done 
so much to disseminate would find a congenial soil 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Some' months 
before the American colonies had actually declared 
their independence, he drew up a Memoir^ in which 

1 Paa-L Hist. xxvi. 392. 

3 This and the following paragraphs have already appeared in 
the Economic Review for Jan. 1904. 

B Memoir, dated 6 April, 1776, in (Euvrett vm. 484. 
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he stated his grounds for thinking that the colonists 
would be successfol, and gave a forecast of the 
economic policy they would probably pursue. "It 
will be a wise and happy thing for the Nation which 
shall be the first to modify its policy according to the 
new conditions, and to be content to regard its 
colonies as if they were allied proyinces and not 
subjects of the mother countiy. It will be a wise 
and happy thing for the Nation which is the first to 
be convinced that the secret of success, so fiur as 
commercial policy is concerned, consists in employing 
ail its land in the manner most profitable for the 
proprietory, ail the hands in the manner most ad- 
vantageous to the workmen peisonally, that is to say 
in the manner in which each would employ them if 
we would let him be simply directed by his own 
interest, and that all the rest of mercantile policy is 
vanity and vexation of spirits When the entire 
separation of America shall have forced the whole 
world to recognise this truth and purged the European 
nations of commercial jealousy, there will be one 
great cause of war the less in the world." And when 
the colonies had been successful in the field, and 
diiring the^cn^^^ period when the separate states 
^ere feeUng t^eir way towards a settled Constitution, 
there were leading statesmen in America who WQuld 
have been glad to see their country play the part 
'wEicETTufgot had anticipated, and set an example to 
the woacr6r*the "benefits of Free Trade. JeflFerson, v 
who was milCh Influenced by^-i^nclrimters, spoke " ' 
de cided Ty^oii 'IKe subje^^^ ^^*^l^link7^Ke 'wrote to^ 

2—2 
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J^hn Adams in 1785, '' aU J^he world would j^in by 
setting commerce at perfect liberty?* He regaraed 
the " natural ' progress of u piJ e uce , and the develop- 
ment of the United States as a nation of farmers, to 
be the wisest course for his countrymen to pursue. 
**^e have now," he says, "lands enough to employ 
an infinite, number of people in their cultivation. 
Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to 
their country, and wedded to its liberty and interests 
by the most lasting bonds. As long, therefore, as 
they can find employment in this line, I would not 
convert them into mariners, artisans, or anything 
else. But our citizens will find employment in this 
line till their numbers and of course their productions 
become too great for the demand, both internal and 
foreign. This is not the case as yet, and probably 
will not be for a considerable time. As soon as it is, 
the surplus of hands must be turned to something 
else ; I should then, perhaps, wish to turn them to 
the sea, in preference to manufacturers, because 
comparing the characters of the two classes, I find 
the former the most valuable citizens. " I^consider," 
he goes on, ''the class of artificers as panders of 
vice, and the instruments by which the liberties of 
a country are generally overturned \" At this date, 

^ Tucker, Life of Thomas Jeferaon^ i. 200 ; also more folly in 
Notes on Virginia, 275. At a later date he admitted that he had 
been mistaken. He modestly accepted Austin's suggestion that 
the purity of his mind had rendered it impossible for him to 
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then, the Free Trade course seemed to him to be 
preferable, both on economic and political groonda; 
and Alexander Hamilton, whose social connections 
were entirely different^ since he desired to render the 
capitalist and commercial classes' dominant in the 
new nation, was ready to admit the sonndness of 
Free Trade principles. In the Memoir on mann- 
&cture8 which he wrote in 1791, he summarises 
Turgot's doctrine, and adds that if it had governed 
the conduct of nations more generally than it has 

oonceiYe the deprayity of Eorqpeui atatement {Th€ wumd^tu of 
the policy o/protecHng domestic tnanufactwes, 1S17, p. 8). "Who 
in 1786 could foresee the rapid depravity which was to render the 
dose of that century a disgrace to the history of man ? Who could 
have imagined that the two most distinguished in the rank of 
nations, for science and civilisation, would have suddenly de- 
scended from that honourable eminence, and, setting aside all those 
moral laws established l^ the Author of Nature between nation 
and nation, as between man and man, would cover earth and sea 
with robberies and piracies, merely because strong enough to do it 
with temporal impunity, and that under this disbandment of 
nations from social order we should have been despoiled of a 
thousand Bhips, and have thousands of our artisans reduced to 
Algeria slavery. Tet all this has taken place. The British inter- 
dicted to our vessels all harbours of the globe, without having ilrst 
proceeded to some one of hers, these paid a tribute proportioned to 
the cargo, and obtained her license to proceed to the port of 
destination. The French declared them to be lawful prize if they 
had touched at the port, or been visited by a ship of the enemy 
nation. Thus we were completely excluded from the ocean.... We 
have experienced what we did not then believe, that there exist 
both profligacy and power enough to exclude us from the field of 
interchange with other nations. That to be independent for the 
comforts of life we must fabricate them ourselves.... Experience 
has now taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our 
independence as to our comfort." Bandolf, MemoirSj iv. 278. 
^ Babbeno, American Commercial Policy, 298, 300. 
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done, ''there is room to suppose that it might^have 
carried them faster to prosperity and greatness \" 

When we find the author of the DedaraHon of 
Independence and the yirtual framer of the CansiUt^ 
tion agreed in accepting these principles, when we 
remember the extraordinary difficulty which was 
found in creating an authority that should be 
capable of devising and enforcing an economic policy 
for the whole country, we cannot but be surprised that 
America did not develop as a Free Trade country 
from the first. I^e reason was ver^ simpl^.American 
jtotesmaa did m^t feel £cee to a^lylheit prineiples'; 
they were forced jntaJLogislatiTaefibrta to foster 

1 Bep&rt on Mamtfa/Gtures (1793), p. 4. 

> Hamilton puts the matter as follows : — ** If the system of per- 
fect liberty to industry and commerce were the prevailing system 
of nations, the argmnent which dissuades a couitry, in the pre- 
dicament of the United States, from the zealous pursuit of manu- 
factures would doubtless have great force.. ..But the system which 
has been mentioned is far from characterising the general policy of 
nations. The preralent one has been regulated by an opiKMito 
spirit. The consequence is that the United States are to a certain 
extent precluded from foreign commerce. They can indeed, with- 
out difficultyi obtain from abroad the manufactured supplies of 
which they are in want, but they experience numerous and very 
injurious impedimente to the omission and vent of their own 
commoditie8....A constant and increasing necessity on their part, 
for the commodities of Europe, and only a partial and occasional 
demand for their own in return, could not but expose them to a 
state of impoverishment compared with the opulence to which their 
political and natural advantages authorise them to aspire...." He 
adds, " If Europe will not take from us the producte of our soil on 
terms consistent with our interest, the natural remedy is to 
contract as far as possible our wanto of her." Hamilton, Seport 
of ike Secretary of the Treasury of the United States on the Sulffect 
of Manufacturee, p. 81. 
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a consequence of the action of other countries^ and 
espe cially ^ bflEhgland. 

l^ii was cdnsdnc^d Jhat it watt^to the inteiiQst^ 
EQgI|wd to devdo^ her trade with North^oasncato 
th^^^^nest'extent, wd.jEei£aQd^.tharXhi^^ 
most cerfmil^j don e by permit ting mariti me m ter- 

lejnLihfiugjQ^ 
earned^ while Massachusetts and the jother 
States liad still beeiJ' parEs of iSe British !Bmpire. 
Hewaa^ready to wiuW^t^e poEcy of the NayigatioQ 
Acts, and to allow Amertcan ships to'ply between the 
Ea^Ml Weist* Indian Islani»~ and. New England. 
BulrB BgCsrshrpowners were unwilling to relinquish 
a ny part of their monopoly of^the carrying trade. 
Lord Sbeffield made himself their spokesman in his 
Observations an the Commerce of the American States, 
Pitt was clear that our wisest course was to open an 
intercourse with America as early as possible in order 
to prevent other countries from getting the start of 
us and carrying their goods to the American market\ 
He hoped by conceding to their shipowners a footing 
in the West Indian trade to secure the maintenance 
of a practical monopoly of the American demand for 
manufactures. When Fox came into power the 
policy prevailed of maintaining the Navigation Acts, 
and this was tantamount to new testrictions. The 
measlQ9es he proposed were quite inadequate from the 
point of view of those who desired to preserve the 

1 Fori, Hist. xzm. 725. 
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prosperity of the West Indian Islands \ But the 
ultimate influence on the American States was far 
more serious : tha-.New Englanders were compelled 
in self-defence to enter into commercial and industrial 
rivahy with iGrreat Britian. They soon found as 
*"~8ri®1^f or JKct that economixi, -jbdepenaeiicfi ,. jsas- 
essential if their political independence was to be 



1 " The Petitioner has received Accounts from Jamaica, since 
the Publication thereof, that the above Order has already operated 
most grievonsly to the People of that Island; that Lumber, and 
other American Commodities, rose at once to nearly the War Price, 
and that it was particularly hard on the Inhabitants of Kingston, 
who had begun to rebuild the Houses burnt about two Years ago ; 
and that this Order is deemed equal to a Prohibition, as it is not 
probable that the Americans will admit British Ships into their 
Ports, whilst they are precluded from ours ; and representing to the 
House, that the Planters in general in the said Island, being deeply 
involved in Debt, and taxed both in Great Britain and in Jamaica 
beyond what their Produce wiU bear, instead of being loaded with new 
Oppressions, require every Assistance and Indulgence that can 
possibly be held out to them, but more particularly in the Articles 
of Lumber and Provisions, as their very Existence depends upon the 
Reduction of those necessary Expenses of their Estates ; and that the 
Petitioner sees the Propriety and Necessity of Great Britain's 
Attention to the Carrying Trade and her keeping as much of it as she 
possibly can to herself, buthe sees at the same Time the Impractica- 
bility of excluding the Americans from it in the West Indian Islands, 
as they will carry their Lumber and Provisions to the French, Dutch, 
Danish, and other Islands, not xmder the Dominion of His Majesty, 
to the singular and partial Emoluments of those Islands, from 
whence they wiU be clandestinely carried to our Islands, loaded 
with double Freight, double Port Charges, double loading and un- 
loading. Charges of going through a Second Hand, and the Provisions 
in particular in a worse and unwholesome Condition : And therefore 
praying, That so much of the said Act as empowers His Majesty in 
Council to issue Orders and Directions, as in the said act mentioned, 
may not be continued, or if continued, maybe limited and restricted 
in such Manner, that the Island of Jamaica may receive no further 
Detriment thereby." Commons Joumala, xxxix. p. 840. 
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^ realifcy. They were crowded out of a lucrative 
^aHe, wTiile a few years later, in the time of the 
French Revolution and of the Continental System, 
the Americans were seriously distressed because of 
the iDterruption of the usual supplies of foreign 
manufactures. What they desired was room to grow, . 
freedom to allow of healthy and natural economic 
development, and this they could not get without ; 
taking pains to foster a mercantile marine and to,' 
protect manufactures. The opponents of Pitt con- 
v erted^ United States to the iinprii''i^i''n.liiHty nf- 
being Pioneers in a Free Trade movement, an(ljhey__ 
were not deterr ed fr omloaterJDfi n> anu factures by the. . 
"solemn warning of an English Economic experV_a8_ 
to the abs urdity of their attempt. 

' ThuairHagpBDe 3^th"aranjb e_experi msnt3 wbigh 
Pitt .hadendeavoa^^^l^^e j^Jj ^e T tati».j?gre- 
frustrated. There can be no duubt that his views 
wSrS'Monomically soiin^ 



LTbut w h en "w"6 ~vieff ihe 
lical aspect it is hardly possible 
in retr ospect to ' con3emii'~tEe somewhat narrow 
patriotism ot fax and his aasociates ; in the disturbed 
stjli e o f't hB world, f i lt' 3 stihemr w aS bremature " . ' 
jingland had emerged from one great struggle, but 
she was about to enter on another that would try het 
resources more severely ; there was no guarantee of 
continued peace in the world at large. The contest 
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with Napoleon tamed on the possession of dominant 
power by sea : it is probable that if the Navigation 
Act had been relaxed and American shipping had 
developed earlier, the difficulty in regard to neutral 
trading would have been greater, and it is possible 
that the issue might not have been the same. Such 
speculations may be idle, but at least we may feel 
that the final struggle with France was not one in 
which England could afford to forego any advantage. 



CHAPTER n. 



HUSKISSON AND TABIFF RSFOBIL 



ing proiMtum, 

A CfflBKRATiOH d^wed fifom the time when P itt 
« tfried tluoiigh ma Jfrencn trea^ i n 1786 before i^ny 
fortner step was taken in the diiection'br&ieaking 
d own the c ompffciftieff resinctions" an^^limrEaSons 
which had been iinp58e3l^wflSirth"e"Y]^i^'Qf 1^ 
\ onr trade to tne greatest a dh^tage. The methods 
of fostering economic life wETch had been carefolly 
thought out in the days of Lord Burleigh, were put 
into effect systematically by Walpole, and carried on 
with great success during the eighteenth century. 
l|he,buUding up of the maritime power of the country 
was the greaT ol^ecTtb: 'tntud '; the development of 
firiiories and of the mercantile marine were means on 
which reliance was placed with the view of attaining 
this end. 

Though encouragements to shipping were placed 
in^the ibrefront m the ^S^^i^efAtm-A^ 
never an exclusive object of attention. Under all 
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the Stuarts, and more particularly after the Bestora- 
tion, great pains were taken to improve manufactures, 
and especially to regulate commerce in such a fashion 
that it should react favourably on industrial develop- 
ment. Spain had created a great maritime and 
colonial power, but she afforded a warning rather 
than an example to Englishmen. They had already 
realised, at the time of the Armada, that her strength 
was not overwhelming; it appeared that the expansion 
of mining enterprise in the colonies had been almost 
injurious, from the way in which it caused a drain 
m resources at home. Englishmen were . nervously 
anxious to avoid this blunder, and to develop their 
commerce, together with the consequent colonial ex- 
pansion, on Unes in which it should stimulate and foster 
L native industrial energy. In this they followed' the 
Industrial System which is associated with the name 
of Colbert in France, and they tried to organise trade 
so that it should bring raw materials to our shores, 
and should also '^ afford a vent" for our finished 
goods in lands across the sea. 
The regulation of commerce, so as to foster 



indaatnr. was, as it were, the second plank in ^ 
Mercantile System ; a third was added m the pCT Jod 
s ucceeding the Revolu tion. Once more Spain could 
be viewed as a warning, while Holland gave an 
example to be followed. Agriculture did not flourish 
in Spain; her dependence on an imported food-supply 
was a source of weakness, and the Dutch did a profit- 
able business in transporting corn from the Baltic to 
the Iberian peninsula. The Com Bounty Act of 1689 
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h(me c^ snmption eve n in nnfitvoum 

wmle at thesame time in good years I 

fcnple surplus, w hich o uFsEips" coSIcrnSe profita bly 
employed in expoitrngT IFthus came about that the 
lliercantile System in its final fonn, as it was main- 
toined in the eighteenth century, was by no mea jgia so 
one-sidedl a its^ name miplieS},.but .vafiL aa i^-iound 

tgRtem, It took acwimt, d, Jthfi.iate][aQ^on.of the 

seve ral interests, and aimed at the comple te develop- 
ment of all the economic resources of^ the countiy, so 
S^Eogive a firm basis to li^r poKt^cal power. 

Solaj* as its political objects were concerned, the 
Mercantile System had proved its success when 
Napoleon was forced to succumb in 1815. The 
power of England had increased in an extraordinary 
fiishion, during the period when this scheme of 
economic policy was in vogue; and it certainly 
seems as if the means employed had been well 
adapted to the end in view. It is scarcely possible 
for us to realise to what a low position England had 
sunk at the time when Burleigh began to guide her 
destinies. Elizabeth was utterly destitute of the 
means of defending the realm at the outset of her 
reign. There was no plant for casting guns^ and no 
workmen who were competent to do it. For supplies 
of ammunition we were dependent on foreign powers ; 
sulphur, and other ingredients for the manufacture of 
gunpowder were principally brought from countries 
under papal influence. England was utterly un- 
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prepared for a quarrel with Spain, at the time when 
the reign of Philip and Mary came to an end, and 
a rupture seemed to be imminent. Good use was 
made, however, of the interval which elapsed before 
the Invincible Armada actually sailed. Works had 
been started, and skilled artisans brought from 
abroad, so that the English ordnance was superior to 
that of Spain. This was the turning point ; and the 
general scheme of policy, which had been so successful 
under Burleigh's care, was pursued with similar results 
through all the constitutional changes of the seven- 
teenth century. English resources increased and the 
power of the realm developed; the country was 
able to take a foremost place in the eighteenth 
century, and to hold her own against Napoleon's 
desperate efforts to destroy her. Despite the burden 
of taxation, the strain on her credit, and the deprecii^ 
tion of her money, she had an enormous marine, and 
was well able to fit and victual her ships. She could 
command foreign markets and her industry increased 
by leaps and bounds, even while the strain of tiie 
war was most severe. It is difficult to conceive of 
An y more startling develop Aeiit ul poiitl(^ grealness^ 
than that which took place under the Mercant ile 

This growth in political influence and naval 
sfa^^fethlT ay be said to ha vi^Weii^ aSosT'entirely 
duTfeTEe " ihew&fle 6 t ffl&tBrt&l W Wa ffiTfiTOr^ ^^ 
thA fliTiftHTtt fti yiiy ^uld be d rawn. We have no 

means of accurately gauging the extraordinarily 
rapid progress which took place in every department 
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of ecoaomic life under tiiis highly protective systei 
but the broad conclusion is unimpeachable. There 19° 
ample evidence that an advance had been made in 
every sort of manufactures between the reign of 
Charles II. and 1786. At the former period the 
English complained that they were ruined by the fine 
goods imported from France ; when intercourse was 
reopened by Pitt, the French manufacturers could not 
hold their own against English competition. This 
was only the beginning of the change ; the improved 
implements introduced by Kaye and Hargreaves were 
coming into general use, but there had been very 
little application of power in the textile trades. 
Success had been attained in the use of coal for 
smelting and manufacturing iron, and the enormous 
development of the hardware and engineering trades 
was juat commencing. Enterprise was also being 
shewn in the development of coal mining and the 
improved facilities for internal communication. The 
steady development_^d sudd en e xpansion of in- 
duatrml acGvity, which rendered England the work- 
e world, occiirred unde r a Hghly nrotectiTe 



The progress of agriculture had also been remark- 
able ;'Hhe rriative stagnati6fl~irf centuries came to an' 
end, aOdthe eighteeeth century was the era of ^iritedT" 
proprietors, who devoted themselves sedulous^ and 
at ■♦wnajderable cost to the. iutroductiaa,of":betfer 
V^feusbandry. Tiitl introduced a revolution in the 
cultivation of roots, and Bakewell was a pioneer in 
cientific breeding of stock. We ca 
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suppose that it was a mere accident that the period 
when the Com Bounty policy was in force should 
have been marked by the discarding of traditional 
methods, and the development of unwonted enterprise 
in the management of land\ 

That a period of high protection should have been 
^cfi5acteiisedT)y great enterpiSse and^apIcTnrogress 
is so entirely inconsistent with the preconceived 
f dpinicifd ■ of soine' economists "^thaflEE^liirft^tempte^^ 
[ either^"^ tgnore ' We lacF as liaefe^'^anciSf Tiis^ 
or to attempt to explain it away ^ It is often asserted, 
an axiomatic truth, that protection is enervaH^ 
^ TSartllSl^acing^alh ^ oom lletitiQSlJg^l^ssary .^ 
^ulate j groS ess. ^BCTT^fotection may some- 
tim es luIT men into being content witE sTovenly or 
ineflicient mt^tliods is hluhly urubable, buL ^Tgannot 
believe that this is always ^ne case ; ir seems 
to me to be largely a matteflif personal qualities, 
whether a bracing air invigorates or benumbs. Fro- 
t ^t|9 ^ affords the protected persons an opportiliQpy 
of gam in llieir c&llli^ — If a ma n l8 (ihtetprising he" 
wil l be inclined to make the most of this opportu nity; 
if he is siugyrish, he may consider that the gain that 

1 Another great era of agricultural improyement began in 1836, 
wMe a protective policy was in force. B. E. Prothero, in SodoL 
England^ vi. 212. 

s The report of the committee on agricnltnral distress in 1821 
urges that the great period of improvement took place after 1773, 
when the protection for English com growers was reduced. They 
did not apparently take into account that in 1773 the new methods 
of agricnlttiral improvement had passed ont of the experimental 
stage, and that less encouragement was needed to induce men to 
adopt what was already a proved success. 
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ja^uu^nT^ |n him i g good enopgh and not be at puns 
to increaBe it We might ^yen dist^giiiih between 
^ Uie two £m^t8 in the prodaction of wealth — ^laboor 
and capital There is generally an element of com- 
pulsion and discipline in getting a fnD day's work out 
of the labourer ; it is true that necessity is to some 
extent a stimulating influence; and possibly, as has 
been alleged, the best way to ensure that land should 
be well worked by cottiers or small fiomers was to 
" salt it well with rent." Pressure of some kind is 
quite likely to elicit more strenuous effort. 

But with capital, especially with the sinking of 
capital in a new undertaking, the case is different. 
Capital goes where it is attracted, not where it is 
compelled. Unless there is some probability that the 
outlay will be replaced at a profit, capital will not be 
invested in new machines or expensive plant. A low 
rate of interest, with no appreciable risk and no worry, 
can always be obtained for it. Chronic insecurity 
and the danger of being exposed to competition with 
subsidised rivals do not seem to me to be obviously 
the most favourable conditions for the development of 
industry, in an age when capital has become the 
dominating influence in production. However that 
may be, the fact remains that the eighteenth century, 
when protection was carried out most consistently, 
was a period of wholly unique progress both in 
agricxdtural and industrial enterprise. 
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ii. The necessity of a change. 

^ There was, however, another side; in spite of its 
real success, both political and economical, the Mer- 
cantile System was c ondemne d in 1820" a s vei 

Jsome, ana it war^c^rt amlv^out of date. 
During t he seventeenth century tne landof the 
country had been tfae great ftihd from wM cE"^the 
revenue was principally drawn ; it had been politicaJJly 
desirable to render the conditions ot lite as tavoiural)le 
aFpSfiflilbre to the agricultural classes, since they bore 
the main shaje'*of the puBKc Tmrdens^ But f&rther, 

-ri5C83??~^?^^ ^®^ ^^r® *^® ^'^^ burden, it was 
not unnatural that they should enjoy a very Krge 
sIia^*'"of ptditioal power. ^.The great mefcahtile 
interests were irot adequately represented, and the 
manufactunifg 'cla^ were hardly enfranchised at 
all. before "the reform of T532. In the course of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the rapid 
development of the trading and industrial classes had 
entirelj^ altered. IhS^'unpor^^ to the 

landed interest in the community: but the consti- 
tutional system of the country had not been brought 
iriio"~accord with the economic '^'change. In the 
CQ^ffesT^^ 8^in'"'m6re~^in iE close burghs, the_ 

landsC g^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ exercise^the influence 
of. a priviteged^ckws; and the effort io^bolster up 
theser--j^titeges"bad given rise to wide-spreacL.^- 
ministrati«ejLUfifficiency and political corruptieii;~%e 
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evil had been a^Tavsted hy the Corn Law of 1815, 

w!iTct helpM tft Wftlliriitn the ndTh? rnidprnspentyof 
the ki,.lal i.vt'i-' '■■ -■ ■■■■■ ■ ^'i '■■■ ■'' !l'^ ™ ' 
'imiiiity gODerally ■. It was moat imjiLirtant that atji 
steps should be takeq Bliii:b._should bring the w^£^ 
"ofj^^OTiraninity as a whole mfo^earer light, and 
givp A far Tar^r biady of citii«iH*-aaL^BecEivG voice ini. j 
the ^j^Qvert^enToJ^Sie •Kwitk^ The~pQWPr" of tlie- 
hmded gentry was a survival from ft state of soi-TetJ 
w hi e h Bngl a nd har^ -otttg r Q wn ,~4u>d- - C c bdon ha d-fc 

CHttiing^Way 'aJiy'propB that supported it... 

— 5%B-ByBtein'.iiasj)uror3ate,..aet merely politically,, 
hut^mmercially; u'lnd't&Iieii shaj!a.^h^e medieyal 
idea s weirc stiff dominaulLUitAdmanagemenT(£ttwle, 

• and it lui^Tiever been .thofoughly adapted iaJiie 
mo^B&IjcanditioiiB which had comd iidzrf ogue during 
the eighteenth century. The medieval merchiEuit wag 
not a iiiere-piiirSteperson, bntspnUicchsnictsrwitii 
special staturand resptmsibilitiee: aprivate individual 
could iiot obtain a footing id a foreign town so as to 

tnJiaact business regularly; it was only through be- 
longmg'to an authorised comptuiy that he was able 
{(T'cany on his trade. Ab a consequence he was 

"ISJSnd to consider, not merely his own private ad- 
vantage bnt the policy of the company in the manner 
in which he did business, and to conform his practice 
to the rules of "well-ordered trader" which were 
supposed to take account not of the immediate 
benefit of individuals hut of the continual proE^ierity 

1 Swp. 56twlow. 
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of the trading interest. The medieval merchant 
shipped a stock of goods and tried to sell them at 
the highest price he could; the regulations of his 
company were intended to prevent any risk of his 
failing to get a fair profit on each transaction; he 
had very little idea of stimulating a demand by 
offering his goods at a low price, and thus disposing 
of a large quantity on remunerative terms. !Ihe 
company system, whatever its merits may have been, 
left little scope for initiative; and in the seventeenth 
century the "straggling merchants" and "interlopers" 
made strenuous efforts to break down this well-ordered 
trade; during the eighteenth century they were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the right to engage in almost 
every branch of trade. They thus broke down the 
rules of the companies, and left each trader free to 
carry on his business in the manner which he regarded 
as most profitable. So soon as the right of the 
individual trader, as against the company, was thus 
recognised, the question came to be raised as to the 
expediency of all the regulations laid down by the 
State in the supposed interest of trade. Why should 
the State interfere with the bargains which any man 
chose to drive, except in so far as it was necessary to 
raise revenue ? Why should not every merchant be 
left as free as possible to transport what he liked, 
where he liked, in any ship which was available? A 
mass of rules of considerable antiquity and doubtful 
utility survived till 1825 in regard to the industry of 
the realm. It had ceased to be clear why govern- 
ment should make any regulations for the good of 
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&e trade of the country. They seemed to be iuex- 
pedieut siiice they hampered individual enterprise, 
and io the uew conditions of trade, ^ — when iutercourse 
was more frequent, and the facilities of credit and 
new developments of industry made it possible to meet 
any new demand by an increased supply, — the whole 
atmoaphtTO of oommercial life was inconsialent with 

Jinritn'tiTf_'liilJJ^;^;__^^^'"' llir^■ly -rfjniiiaPfl p|f i-pn.nt.'lo 

system which hadproved no b c nofa a^-iu- earlier -days. - 

Society la so complex thai the^udgment, as to 
the success or failure of any particular line of policy, 
will often depend on the criterion we apply., 'fhe 
pacliamentajj_Ctdbe rtism o fjthfc.gighteenth cenlmy 

-twL^;^ succes d'ul inra ising the^jaantiaie strengtL- 
of _ the country to an uiiprgcedented heighL:_i^ut the- 
result on " the welfare, of _the c6nimunityj_in the 

. eariler partjif Ui? nineteenth century, was dcplc^teT 
The conHition of the labouring classes, both in town 
and" coiintry, was ' miserable in the extreme, TKe 
introduction of macliiiiery~Ba3 catised an enormous 
expansion of industry ou the whole; but it had taken 

► place in a series of violent fluctuations. The periods 
of good trade had given the enterprising employer 
the opportunity of piling up a large fortune, but 
tliere had also been times when business was carried 
on at a loss; the po.sition of the wage earners was 
severely depressed, and many of the skilled operatives 
in the cotton trade were habitually dependent on 
P assistance from the rates'. The rural districts were 
1 Cuiupare in regard Co OldLam, Bepoiis, ISSi, vi. 40S, nithlB34, 
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in an even worse condition; they had been denuded 
of remunerative opportunities of domestic employ- 
ment. the labourers of many districtB had been 
reduced to a miserable state of hopeless degradation^ 
while the capital of innumerable tenant farmers had 
been exhausted in a desperate struggle for existence. 
In addition there was a great difficulty about the 
finances of the realm; the pressure of taxation was 
very severe, and it was difficult for the administration 
to pay its way, or to do anything to reduce the 
enormous burden of debt However they might 
differ in diagnosing the nature of the malady, all 
public-spirited men were agreed that the economic 
condition of the country was very serious, and that 
it was necessary to devise some kind of remedy. 



iii. The adaptation of the refoenue system to 
modem commercial conditions, 

HiipHpfinn hogthe creditjrf determimn^the 
^-maon^in which itwa^ jds5^ta^^M]irftirtEe diffi- 
culties of th e" 'situat ion. He realised that com- 
merce haJ come to Be the matDrfacEoFln "RrigTiflh 
roiperity, «^^J^^'^"« Onfi]infi^^r>^^^ Ky fT«ri;*;nM ^m ] 
^ediicatiQ iinin favouf tho priBfiiplo of rnndnring mm 
mercial intercourse as free as pos8ib le^^ The landed 

-Wakefield, 3w%ng wnnuuhed (1831), p. 9. 

9 As a yoirng man he had resided in Paris and come in contact 
with the circle of economists there. Biographical Memoir in 
Speeches, z. 9. 

> " An open trade, espeoiaUy to a rich and thriving country, is 
infinitely more valnahle than any monopoly." Speeches, n. 881. 
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interest did not now occupy even the second rank; 
there had been centuries when English trade consisted 
chiefly in exporting such raw products as wool or 
com, and when the progress of commerce was closely 
connected with the development of rural resources. 
In the nineteenth century these interests were almost 
antagonistic; the shippers depended on the manu« 
^ facturers for their exports, and products such as com 

" we ie the mo o t r o nv o niont . xetumft tfiey .could.imporfe 
The..Qconomic life of the countiy could best be 
developed on lines that were quite different from those 
which had seemed mos t desiraEIe'aF IHe'begrnning of 
the eighteenth century : and what had lormefty been 

^ helps had become hindrances. The rei^ictions which 
ftSfifflfcEhglis^^ 

t he one hand there wereoeHnite regutallons as to thft 
s hips wliich might be employed and the points 
between which. .cpiaiaeifiQ^should ^ ?arr^/1 ftn by 
Englishmen, while oi\_the ot^er t^e cujtomg;^tmff 

it hjregar d io-^^e ^ 

ue, as .WUiU.^a view ^t JtAvmiring || fttinnA] 

development on healtEy'Iines. Huskisson was con- 

ign influence exerted on 



cemecK*a»4Peqncmg 

commerce by existing restrictions of all kinds, buj; 
^hls most last ing work was in thelJEange? whictTwere 
begiman^xiQanfiction with the revenue system of the 

uintry,, 

The demands of the commercial isommunity had 
been formulate* by Thomas*Tooke in the Merchants^ 

Petifein of 1820— ^ ^ 

foreign commerce is eminently conducive 
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to the wealth and prosperity of the country, by 
p.nahh'ng il tn import the commodities for ..tUCLJttO- 
duction of which the soil, climate, capital and industry 
j^QlIl£a:.XQUfttri§s are best 6jJcuTaK37afi3naexp^ ^ 
iiU««?mant.tbQge Jftrt^^^ 

is better adapted; that freedom from restraint is 
calculated to give the utmost extension to foreign 
trade, and the best direction to the capital and 
industry of the country; thatjhe maxim of buying 
^^n the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
whi(?lr -TOgulotoo ovojy m ei thflut iif -Mg'^incGviduar 
dealings, is s tnctly^agghcable^aS^ffi^ for the 

f^oHo fif l^ hft^wTJoT^ nation : that a policy founded on 
^ihese principles would render the commerce of the 
world an interchange of mutual advantages, and 
diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among 
the inhabitants of each state; that, unfortunately, 
a policy, the very reverse of this, has been, and is 
more or less adopted and acted upon by the govern- 
ment of this and of every other country; each trying 
to exclude the productions of other countries, with 
the specious and well-meant design of encouraging 
its own productions; thus inflicting on the bulk of 
its subjects, who are consumers, -the necessity of 
suHSitttog to privations in the quantity or quality of 
commodities, and thus rendering what ought to be 
{Ee^source of mutual benefit and of harmony among 
states, ^consttotly recurring occasion of jealousy 
au33tQsiiIity; that the prevailing prejudices in favour 
of the protective or restrictive system may be traced 
to the erroneous supposition that every importation 
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ct foieign commoditieB occasions a diminution or 
disconngement of our own productions to the same 
eztait; whereas, it may be clearly shown, that 
although the particular description of production 
which could not stand against unrestrained foreign 
competition would be discouraged; yet, as no im- 
portation could be continued for any length of time 
without a corresponding exportation, direct or indirect, 
there would be an encouragement for the purpose of 
that exportation of some other production to which 
our situation might be better suited ; thus affording 
at least an equal, and probably a greater, and certainly 
a more beneficial employment to our capital and 
labour; that of the numerous protective and prohibi- 
tory duties of our commercial code, it may be proved, 
that while all operate as a very heavy tax on the 
community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the extent of the 
loss occasioned by them to other classes; that among 
the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, 
not the least is, that the artificial protection of one 
branch of industry, or source of production against 
foreign competition is set up as a ground of claim by 
other branches for similar protection; so that if the 
reasoning upon which these restrictive or prohibitory 
regulations are founded were followed out consistently, 
it would not stop short of excluding us from all 
foreign commerce whatsoever ; and the same train of 
argument, which with corresponding prohibitions and 
protective duties should exclude us from foreign 
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trade, might be brought forward to justify the re- 
enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of 
productions (unconnected with public revenue) among 
the kingdoms composing the union, or among the 
counties of the same kingdom; that an investigation 
of the effects of the restrictive system at this time is 
peculiarly called for, as it may, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, lead to a strong presumption that the 
distress which now so generally prevails, is consider- 
aUy aggravated by that system; and that some 
relief may be obtained by the earliest practicable re- 
moval of such of the restraints as may be shewn to 
be most injurious to the capital and industry of the 
community, and to be attended with no compensating 
benefit to the public revenue; that a declaration 
against the anti-commercial principles of our restric- 
tive system is of the more importance at the present 
juncture, inasmuch as in several instances of recent 
occurrence the merchants and manufacturers in 
foreign states have assailed their respective govern- 
ments with applications for further protective or 
prohibitory duties and regulations, urging the example 
and authority of this country, against which they are 
almost exclusively directed, as a sanction for the 
policy of such measures; and certainly, if the reason- 
ing upon which our restrictions have been defended 
is worth anything, it will apply in behalf of the 
regulations of foreign states against us ; they insist 
upon our superiority in capital and machinery, as we 
do upon their comparative exemption firom taxation, 
and with equal foundation ; that nothing would more 
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tend to oonnteiact the commercial hostility of foreign 
states than the adoption of a more enlightened and 
more conciliatory policy on the part of this country ; 
that although as a matter of mere diplomacy it may 
sometimes answer to hold ont the removal of par- 
ticular prohibitions or high duties, as depending upon 
corresponding concessions by other states in our 
favour, it does not follow that we should maintain 
our rest];ictions in cases where the desired concessions 
on their part cannot be obtained; our restrictions 
would not be the less prejudicial to our own capital 
and industry, because the governments persisted in 
preserving impolitic regulations; that, upon the 
;whole, the most liberal would prove to be the most 
politic course on such occasions; that, independent 
of the direct benefit to be derived by this country on 
every occasion of such concession or relaxation, a 
great incidental object would be gained by the 
recognition of a sound principle or standard to which 
all subsequent arrangements might be referred, and 
by the salutaiy influence which a promulgation of 
such just views, by the legislature and by the nation 
at large, could not fail to have on the policy of other 
states ; that in thus declaring, as the petitioners do, 
their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
restrictive system, and in desiring every practicable 
relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of 
it as are not connected, or are only subordinately so, 
with the public revenue ; as long as the necessity for 
the present amount of revenue subsists the petitioners 
cannot expect so important a branch of it as the 
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customs to be given up, nor to be materially 
diminished, iinless some substitute less objectionable 
be suggested, but it is a^dnst every^^i^QctiyejQQgu^ 
tion of tradgju4^^|^itia£2Q|^^]^^^m ^ij^fit^ 

les* merely jOQ^tive fromforeign congigetitigja, 
fmd^ligginst Jhe^^cess'^f siTcb d uBes' aa^Me ps^Uy 
forttre^^rposelSCjereifi^^ qL^ 

pratediimi; (baijbhei^^ petition i^ 

rSpSctfaBy submitt^fetKe wisd^^TaHSSSSt'; 
tEe~petitioners tbereford buml^ty pray tbat tbe House 
will be pleased to take the subject into consideration, 
and to adopt such measure)^ as may be calculated to 
give greater freedom to foreign commerce, and there- 
by to increase the resources of the Stated" 

The petitioners were so confident in the strength 
of Jhe mdustrial position of EogU&d that they wercT 
q^te decided in approving of insular Free' Trade, and 
insisted that the abolition of all restriction must be to 
the benefit of this country. Tj^ jftgo EPgJ^"^ Jlt^^"*^ 
ooqmed a unique position; business" men could 
cherish the confident expectation that they would be 
a ble to ''dump'^ Ijjn glish manutactures on every 
other part oi the giobA fdf all lime. They had no 
he^tation in recommeiuling..xhax Great BnHssODL^^Qld"~ 
ad^t-a-4horough-going policjjof l^ree Intercourse, 
withQuTSny regard to the piaoticT^f^gtgneighbgflSs. 
We had a^'Ttum o p o ly of j|Mchamcar"'"^rgduction. 
ApltrHroin our natttndr-^flldvanta^esrbrtEe po^ 
of coal and iron, there was no i mmec^ idifi pn>ffipftftt 

1 May 8, 1820. Farliameniary Ddtatea, N.8. I. 179. Tooke, 
History of Prieest vz. 882. 
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* / that this monopoly would be broken down as legis- 
/ 4![tive enactments prohibited the export of madiinea 

' r ftnd the emigration of the artisans who had the skill 
^^to make, to repair, or to use them. The one thing 
that seemed necessary for the unlimited development 
of'finRli sh trade ^nd industry was tliat hindrances 
should be removed, so that we might beaEle to 
crush rival industries in every part of the world, by 
HUppTyTng the markets with goods produced on tlie 
Tffitter and cheaper methods whicTi were only practised 
.ia. England. Even under these piK:umatanceBi_h2Jfr__ 
eve r the g ovenxnignt^werB_averBe tn_aj ft ptipgF ree . 
Tr ade urinciples absolutely ;''^iiaE i'a«"T| Qnly i-nnaf ntjtH 
t o grant as much praftica l rela xation as was consistent 
with retaining the principle of the old system, and 
maintaining the duty ^ the State 'to~regiiIate" trade 
Hoaa to promote tlie mantime power'a^lnduatrial 
p TfiRpRHtv of the con"ntrv.~ HusHsaon recognised 
that under changed conditions these objects mu^t be 
pursued in a new way ; but he did not feel free to admit 
the contention that the statesman^shouliFconfine his 
atteiil tdnto poKtics,' and cease to atteiiipt to foster 
_^B economic I3e~of the'couuiry. He took tentative 
measures for increasing freedom of intercoiiree, and*" 
Heliad no scruple in""BBttihg asi3e~^stHifiiutereata 

twhsn^ey seemed. tu-ba,a^atacle^"l6Turther progress. 
He pviraued the old objects on inuch mtJeTiteral 
economic principles than hia predecessors had done, 
but, he never admitted that he had abandoned 
the .traditional system. He was willing to depart 
from it, in so far aa other n&tions would do the like. 
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He was fJi Hy pfi^"«»*^^ that rpriprogity Trith nthfir i 

while at the same time it had a direct tendency to 
promote and establish a better political feeling, and 
to increase confidence among the maritime Powers, it 
would abate the sources of that commercial jealousy, 
idly wasting their force in a race of mutual annoyance. 
/It was high time, in the improved state of the 
civilisation of the world, to establish more liberal 
principles, and to shew that commerce was not the 
end, but the means of diffusing comfort and enjoyment 
among the nations embarked in its pursuit \" 

The practical relaxations which he made in 
regard to the employment of foreign shipping were 
very considerable. Hitherto a decided preference 
"had been shewn to British shipowners, as heavier 
'customs duties were charged on goods imported in 
vessefe- sailing- under the Jtags of foreign countries. 
6th6r nations were copying iiie prohibitions by. which 
W o * had built - trp our me r can t ile * marine. It was 
becoming necessary in some trades to have two sets 
of ships employed', — "to have British ships to bring 
home American produce, and American ships to 
convey our produce to that country." This absurd 
state of affairs could only be got rid of by admitting 
other Powers to a "perfect equality and reciprocity 
of shipping duties. But this reciprocity with foreigners 
was quite consistent with the granting of preferences 
to our own colonies, and with the practice of imposing 

1 HnskiBBon, Sptechest n. 205. ^ 75. n. 204. 
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penalties on those countries which would not meet 
our advances \" Huskisson was success ful in ob- >^ 
taining powers^ to abohsh the discnminating duties V • 
" in the case oi any country which wduKTfreat our \ I 
Stips^^tlr e^ual fevouE h eiore six yea ifs had A I 
^expirSr all the important commercial countries had ^ I / 
^a^eedtO'tldSlirrangement ; and treedom of shipping \ ]/ 
iblished between jjngiar^ ftTuT all ^^^^gr ^ /[ 
cJoIoniart rade was opened to any country • 
which reciprocatecT^y aHowihg us to trade with her 
Colonies. T^ g pr eference' wBIcIT was " refiaine3_ for 
British s Tupmng k^ in the factlhat foreign "vessels 
wefe^ excluded from taking part in the coasting trade, 
and this was defined as including all intercommunica- 
^'^T! N^f^^T^ ^hi^ mothflr z*^"^!^ and the colonies. 
This restriction continued, and became an element of 
discord at a later time^ but t^SI? was an iiimense 
ineiseagem, freedo m of intg course. gisp rinciple was 
that England £ad m ore to gain than^ any other 
fflunlry fay 'l'Scj^ s^aSBg^fariliti £o pe?!Hyra » 

system of"pref^nce8Toi5i5tQeiit^ur colonies to the 

*••—_„, -^ •*• ^,.».. -...—••-.---' -- — 

mQtbezxQuntiy» and at the same time to jget access on , 
sim ilar ter ms to the colonial trade of other Powers. 

In a so m e what s i milaf ^spirit HusKs soii set aside 
the prohibiti ^swETcIi liad bee n intehded to secur^'to 
Ei^lish silk manufacturers cd&ipl€t@npo'ssession oT the 

1 " I shaU think it riglit to reserve a power of making an addition 
of one-fifth to the proposed duties, upon the productions of those 
countries which may refnse, upon a tender by ns of the like ad- 
yantages, to place onr commerce and navigation upon the footing 
of the mogt^vonred nation." SpeecTieSt n. 349. 
30 beloi 
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home market, but he gave them advantages of another 
Eninor competing with frti^AignAtsr^ TTa rSfiTced^ 

" duties on the raw T y^ftt^nala of ^^q TnnTmfft/>faiTAj xnA 
he hoped that with this encouragement they would 
"Be^bie to Eolff IheTf 'b*\mr T^ and iron 

^DiJAafactures wfiBJU^^ He brokgll^wii 

the monopoly, for he was a beUeyerui'the bracing 
eiects oF'nvatry, but he iully recognised Ifeat it- was 
aSroabte" to use tiie tariff— as had. heea done tjy 
WalpoTe— as a means of encouraging home industry. 
'•^ Other chaiiges associated with his name were 
made in connection with the collecfron of revenue ; 
hrtook t he first steps m a senes of measures which 
brought jQiu:, JTSfial systiem iata accord with modem 
commercial requirements; the work he began was 
carried on by Peel, and later by Gladstoaei — The 
nudihod.of obtaining revenue from customs, which 
was in vogue in 1820, sinned both against the 
maxims of '^^convenience and mexpensiveness ; 

^"IT^iil merchants to a vast amount of trouble, and the 

whole cost to the public was very large in proportion 

' prthe y^et amount received by Grovernment. Hus- 

dsson simplified the tariff by reorganising the 

nSana ggg iyilL, while he meari r r eduood the ratoq on 
som e commodities i n the ho pe that this simplification 

^ Robert Peera.budgetjc)f .18424oll^ 
sam^lhiesraS'Huskisson'r^xperimen^ ; but it had an^ 
entire^ different character, sih?;e~tiie direct encourage- 

He relied on the lyJlliClply tllUt U dlhdnuiion of duues 
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|i. would Btimula te the volume of trade anil eventuiiHy 
ltace»B5««faMt«M<OT6WlfteTS^t hoiigIi tRe rato_ 
"" ^^^ n tiie~fiDaii(.;uiI jhx)- 

specte of the conntiy were verygloqmjj as we seemed to 
-"liaVfe reached" the ITmit of profitable taxation, he boldly 
abandoDed a large number of very unprofitable itemSj 
"iSA reduced the customs oh otlier commodities; there 
was an ahatemeut.(^-d«t^<»i~UU-acticW. Pe el was 
c^ax that_tbe real^jemedy f or bad times_Jaj_ia^_ 
atimulating the volume of trade ; and t houg h the ^ 
effect waa not im mediate, the re sulta bqod aheyed 
tUit he ha d been right, toreign trade increaaed at ^ i& 
rate, of £47300,000 a year'. English trade in 1842 
and in 1853 was capable of rapid expansion ; a policy 
which would have been impracticable in the days of 
dpmestic manufactuTe had become possible. The' 
reduction of duties was followed by such an increase ^ 
in the quantities exported and imported that the I 
revenue from customs increased, while the benefit to.- 
trade° was incalculable. 

It waa of £Q!Kae obvious botb^ to Bed and _ 
Gladstone that, however confidently they might 

ki CanniiieliBin, Srtnulh 0/ English Industry, u. 838. 
1 ^le attitude nbicb Cobden took towardB (beae tariff chiUiKea 
ii j2I)e^of tlie proofs tliat he was more iut^reBteil !□ the ptdlticBl 
tbw in. ^e econoroio aspects of the coiitroTeraiea in which he 
engaged. He Beems to haie beeu quite indifferent to the ImmenBe 
Y^Tti trbich WBB mtrodnced. and only to have calculated that iJie 
teniporor; meaanre which ucooiiipauied it wonTd he likely to cost 
Pedaome voles. " 1 fnllj eipect it will do ninth to render Peel 
Dopopnlar with the npper portion of the midille class, who will see 
no competisation in the tariff for a tax upon their inconies and 
profitB." Mwle;, Lift of Cobde*, 1. 240. 
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count on the ultimate success of their system, it 

woulOriretr6ssa3yi;?r^^^ %6y 

were bold euuugh tu fllC^rthis temporaiyTos8~quite 
deliberaiyely ; xhey felt that the'iir&nate object made 
it^worffi while t6' tai:e 'ffiis lisKTSnd fhat'Th^ wise 
course was to provide against the temporary loss, so 
Jtbat it should not cause senous difficulty when it 
occurred. With this view they imposed an income-tax 
as a temporary expedient, and it served its pum)fie» 
Qjsnabled these mmisters to put the nnimces of the 
country on a soimffOT^^^ ^...^^^JU^ting the 

tariff to suit the commercial requirements of the day, 
and they did it so prudently that the transition was 
effected without any serious reduction, of income, or 
dislocation of the administration. 

^ See below, p. 146. 



CHAPTER m. 

PEEL AND RESTBICTIVE REGULATIONS. 

Sib Robert Peel occupies a veiy special place in 
the history of the Free Trade movement We have 
already seen in what a thoroughgoing^ fa^ioii^il^ 
carried through the changes which had been begun 
uni3er"Tru8Ks8oh*"'ih'''regafd lb the revenueTys^em. 
He was, whien o^ccasioir'aroseT^qTIlfflydftci^ dis- 
carding the old policy of ^e country with regard to 
the national food sup ply and^thn mardimtile marine. 
Unlike Huskisson, he had no s cruple in applying the^ 
lew e conomic prmStpteia. As Cobdeet-abgerved^JlIfo 
was peculiarly a politico-economical . . .intellect \" He 
had adopted a definiteHoc^ne oif the currency', and 
tried to put it into effect in the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. It was quite in accordance with his habit of 
mind that he should prefer to carry out the Free Trade 
principles in their logical completeness, as soon as 
this course was feasible, rather than attempt any sort 

1 Morlej, Life of Oohdm, i. 287. 

> McLeod, Tkecry amd Practice of BaMug, n. 888. 

4—2 
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of compromise. Feel accented the maxims of econp - 
science aq ^.><a p^jri ouncemenis ofa masT ^ 
lidance miA t be foU owed unh esitau ng ^^ In tha 
de SZtgiftSTsio tol5S0 UlUfe^was SnsSJ^uikctio jk of 
" circumstances which made it f ^^^^frlfi f*^^ ^^''" *^ 77^^ 
effect to his views, and to shape the general economic 
policy of the country in accordance "^^^ fiffiftT^^^ 
opinion. The main battle waa f^ wyht nvnr thn 
question of mending or ending the Com Laws. 



i. The Com Laws in the Eighteenth Century, 

The protection of tillage had been a feature of the 
English system of developing national resources for 
centuries. It can be traced back to the times of 
rural disorganisation in the fifteenth century, when 
sheep-farming was specially profitable, and the pro- 
gress of enclosure and depopulation was regarded as 
a serious evil which it was necessary to check. , y^ ^fl 
systematic adoption of this scheme may, however, be 
dated at the passing ot the Uom i5ounty Acb m 1689. 
T he To n^ would have bBBU gM ' .l0.aeili: i 3it^ : pressure 
of theland-taix reduced ; the Whigs preferred the 
morelStef priBing p o lic y^ of attemptili^ to stimulate 

jMEgViS^^ pi Tj du c t i oB^ m ti«!fotite.to 
TnigKf. |>Q bettey able to meet the demands m ade upon 
them. But this Act was not by any means a mere 
clffl5T!i6a8Tnre7 in the then coudltiouH l$rffie"co untry 

fhftiyTijIrfyt gn^ r^ftflnn t^ TafftYft tW. I^JnglRnd might 

1 See below, pp. 125—132. 
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once again become a granary for the leas &yoared 
cbntifieirtat lands, as she had been in Boman tdmes, 
and'^CEat improved cultivation would enable us to 

"car^ jQli- JKUne ..bimiches of commerce to greater 
advantage. Those who disapprove of the policy of 

' this measure have been able to shew that it had very 
litde,'ffany, effect, in rendering the price of com low. 
It should be noted, however, that this is not the 
criterion ^ wTuch the success of the Act of 1689 should 
be judged. Its authors and advocates desired that 
the price of com should be steady^ and that it should 
b e rem unerative to those engaged in agricultural 
u npfove ment. £h§sre is a mass of evidence which 
goes to shew that these reanltiskWQre.attained'th^^ 

this^enW.--" 

In 1773 a change took place. The consumption 
of com in Engiana seems to liAVB muuamAl liu 



Jhat, in spite ot the larger area which had come inj 
cultivation, the home supply was no l ^nf»<>y ftf^fi^nnfA 
to the demand in unfavourable years. ^An inir^ons 
sches^ was framed by Ggvemor Pownall^ who hoped 
that^itjm^^ be possible to"Eeep the jriceTTc^ 
sl^^yT at a somewhat loWer j&teT'By rdyingTftttf^ 

im porta faion was adopted m 1773, but it did not 
prove very' siicceSSftflr'inffflB^fofe twenty were 

over it had broken down altogether. There was a 
succession oi bad seasonFiii the beginning of the last 
decaSe of ClI8 6lghC6^nth century ; the home supply 
was very short ; but the difficulties of trans-shipment 
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were so great, that the amount imported was quite 
inadequate to reUeve the distress. Under the circum- 
stances the Government thought it necessary to grant 
subventions to merchants ^ to induce them to import 
com on a large scale, and to such an extent that the 
price might foil The recurring necessity of employing 
public money in this fiashion gave rise to much 
discussion. Would it not be wiser to revert to the 
Whig poUcy of encouraging the improvement of land 
and stimulating native production ? Sir John Sinclair 
argued that internal improvements are ''infinitely 
superior, in point of solid profit, to that which foreign 
commerce produces. In the one case, lists of numerous 
vessels loaded with foreign commodities, and the 
splendid accounts transmitted from the Custom 
House, dazzle and perplex the understanding, 
whereas in the other case the operation goes on slowly 
but surely. The nation finds itself rich and happy ; 
and too often attributes that wealth and prosperity 
to foreign commerce and distant possessions, which 
properly ought to be placed to the account of internal 
industry and exertion'." The new Co m Law, which 

^ w as passed w ith the vi ew of rilB^tlng the nome demand 

T by givmg producers the sready encouragement nf f-Kfl 

I hi gher price, put a prohibitory duty on tke iyport of 
/ com ui ' 

^ B^e2renmgnt^irave answerecrrmaer oramary circum- 

- Hfaaices it is impoasible Ixr say. The "cond itions of 

En^listi^ economic life were quTteTabnonnal during the 

^ Reports to House of Gommons {Ri^nt8)t ix. 45, 49 (1796). 
3 Ht^ortg to Home of Commons {li^mnts)^ ix. 209. 
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Napoleonic wars ; England was so far cut off from 
HsB B&Md tradd that 8lie.biid..tQ.xfiIy.juincipanf on 
H^qfnd'pfoduci^oxL^ipDeaieffbita.i^^ wring 

sufficientfromjhesoi^ 

was muclii increased. The price of wheat continued 
lu adV!Ui(!;e, and the agricultural interest began to 
treat the higher range as something that could be 
counted upon. Rents were calculated on the new 
basis ; while the burden of rates — ^which was aug- 
mented by the practice of granting allowances to 
supplement wages — was only tolerable because of the^ 
high prices which could be secured. IilJ,815, when, 
pe ace was declared, it became probable that com 
^^Ee HiiddfiTily. jgured Into^lTn^^ miijiiy 



piSiCgg^nd th at the price w ould fall engmQUfily4.and 
thia -seemfiiJtJLPortend the ^in of" the agricultur al 
interests : it certainly meant the collapse of the 
system, which had been created during th e period of 
jinhealthyinflation. 1*56^0551)15161155' oT the landed 
interest would be serious at any time, but it seemed 
at that juncture an overwhelming catastrophe. ^.The 
tflTifl, Tit fftrmgra would be the first to suffer ; but' the 
labourers were dependent oh the rates, which were 
"^bomefj&y the the contributions 

of the landedgentry to general taxation were very 
large. Under the circumstances it was plausible, 
though there were some vigorous protests^ against 



1 The most notable was that of Lord "Exng and other peers ; the 
fourth paragraph runs thus :— " Whatever may be the fntnre con- 
sequences of this law at some future, distant and uncertain period, 
we see with pain that these hopes must be purchased at the expense 
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the mistake, t o try to avoid sudden and widesprea d 
disaster by attempting to maintain in time of peace 
the special conditions which had been Cf^ted by the' 
war. Tl\e U^omTia wlirT SLS proceeded on TEe lines 

which 




jmttmSteJTrultrTfftt^ agricultural districts wouId15e 
mevented. But whatever excuses_tty^xfiL-m^ have 
been for it, the proposal was a grave mistake ; in the 
eighteenth century the Mercanme oystem had been 
an all-round sjrstem, in which careful account had 
been taken of the interaction of various parts for 
the benefit of Great Britain and the British revenue as 
a whole. The Com Law of 1815 was, as experience 
soon demonstrated, a class measure, by which one 
section ot UlO i^umuiaiiity was pr6td6t^d At the 
ex pense or TffKftf^ga^ flTI^^ fA-i^airT^7[^^n}j^^a of 

the whole. 



of a great and present evil. ^ compel him ^sonHnmer to purchase 
com dearer at home thajg; iiis^^t be imported from abroad is the 
ImmeTfTafb 'pnU*itif^aT effeet-of-tfaig Ifttr ; in this- wsjjalgue can., it 
opeor^ts.; its priS8ent.prQte«stiQn,.iteuP»2in^^ of agncultvre, 

must BBftnlt .(il^atk 9^) f'oj^^P^'^ W9^^ which it cceatea 1^ Jiee|Mii|f 
np the price of com to an artificial level : these fatore benefits are 

"^ the consequences ft-gyftftf^ilj h^f, ^ -pftlflnn^i^fl^lljiyliAyAj Arrnnft- 

] oJcua^^lexpected, from giving a bounty to the |;rower of com,^ 1>7 
/ a tax'leVied onitB" consmuier.'^ XTS.' T. Bogers, Protests of Lords, 
n. 482rT5mprff dlso'Xord King's Short History of the Job of 
Jobs written in 1S26. 
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ii. The failure qf the Cam Law qf 1815. 

I tis unne cessar^foj^gnr pnrpfli ft t o a p aad tim e 
over the modiiications which were introduced into the 

substantial change of policy : th^ gtirftnilftii" ^ff'^^- ^"^ 
keep the price of com high and steady, with the view 
of maintaining an artificially forced system of afrir 
cultural prod uction, proved, after be ing tried f or 
twenty years, to De a aisasCTous laiiur e. 

'Ihe stromzest erounds on which the measure had 




y 



m aav 
doubtless have ac e: 
haverendered this 
d^iof the nsS of 



Lvani 



!2j 
ajiythingj Khlgh should, 

[ufficing, and inHe^m- 



haying.tai^bL^T5i 



■^( 



suppl y^ I'his highly protective measure md not, how^^ 

.fflfi L-J^rve to ca ll forth a sufficient production from 

the soil of tbe Unitecl Kingdom. Enough com was 

not grown to miei^lihlerrequurements of the population^ 

ind it was necessary after all to import a considerable 

quantity. ^Tjjgjgjjjeiasaent jwa£| c mcial ; a highy 

tectiv e tariff did n ot 

^tamj glfcjw^ing ; wg^jnust^rely on the ezten^on 

^ of our commerce andthe maintenance of our supre- 

} macy at sea for a large portion of the com which is 

/ necessary for our population. That point was settled 

^finaUy, and by experience. 

) ^he economic results of the mflftanra were equally 
d isappointing ; the price of com was not kept high. 
The ave rage price during this period was much lower 
t|ti\v H had hpfin duriTjJL the . Napol^Qfticwarg, and 
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very little lii|]r>iftr i^\i^n if. VwyATna wliftg t he Com Law s 
reperi ecL Though prices varied greatly under 
the law, they did not.iaDge^yery h^ oh the ¥^515 
but^~S5e~^uctuation8 w 



ibas^to the steaOT 



pBQa ficution o f tillage. Th e landlords "cTemand jBd 
high rents, which occasional high prices seemed to 
justify ; but the t enants co uld not afford to pay 

were in serious difficulties. In good years the fanner 
made no profit because prices were low; and the 
system of parish aJU,QwaQ£ea gave jaa.fi2a:us^ for keep- 
ing wages down at _a ^taJTatJQR level. The land- 
owners and tithe-owners benefited by their monopoly 
of the Some production, btitthe other elements in the 
agnculiufal interest derived no appreciable advantages 
- frum legi dative protection. Jt was only with the 
intced^ti^tion of scientific met£o9s, aboiit ISSOtlisf 
fiurming hcgame renumei^iive. 

> w>^ilft ^}^^ la w of 1ft 15 failed to secure the ^ood 
results which had been anticipated, it proved posi- 
tively m ischievous iH iW (^IftCtB Ofl Engltah commerce 
ana inaustjy. Tlie de velopment ot trade with me 

[s am ^ ^ 

sei^c^jrTestHcted. Grai 

th^cxQummOBt Ctoily^ncLui-rfiiiunrTDr our manu- 

payment" Jbr goodsplnore TEhglish sHipping woulcl 
have""been einptoyed, ahff much IfiTger "anromits of 
Eaj^lish wares^woinSliave been sold in foreign mai^ets. 

T^ftuffct tJTin"' cffrrf 22n~^C^^ ^*s to 

V injure the industrial classes. Tlus was biPuirHtjkbout 
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mgh th( 
mr ghlppu/r and 



Irect liimtationj2£^e empIo]3Xi^t of 
artisans rather 

mng the^pnce 



any 



of I0( 



luenceexerg 

O ther secondary resultega vft ri^f^ Annift at^^'^^! 
the first suspicion that England might be ousted from 
her position of workshop of the world began to make 

momiabiLJicgued thatjiofigforeign 
coQ^toies wOT g^preclnded from buying our manu- ^« 
feetui^sjObh their produ ^tsTthey wefS bemg foi^^^ 
ii ^ 'e o l ^ ^Ience to "iry and 8u ppIv"T!hflmtUil ves w it h 
hardware an(l''^ ggiIS as best they corJdj^^Poreign^ 
compStitiaxi wi^ETour inJuBtiies wfislSeing ^IVaniBecl 
i nto^xTs tencenSy protective tariffsV and this was | 
jleged to be a" retaKation for the proteciibn of 
E nglish agr iculture. Foreign countries might have 
been willing to cooperate with England in an ex- 
change of products and wares on equal terms, but, as 
i t^wa s allogfid^. our unwillingness to buy their grain 
arons^" th eir determination to supply themselvbs 
' with hoiT f^-^fiHf^ gnoHftf- 

Looking back from this, distance of time, we 
cannot but feel tha^.the case against the eSstmg 
G.^wwa« overwhelming^ The- agltotion i^aiiurt 
it was^tJien up with' gfeat^gour by the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, which was founded in 1838, and re- 
constituted in 1839. It was admirably organised, and 
the campaign was conducted with great energy and 
skill. Cobden, as a coun try-bred boy, wai fl.b^ W 
/carry on the w ar in rural HintriAf.fl with flnr*yfiflft,^-hy 

'^'^'^JEaf ^tectioit had not ao fc uallj p" 
girnxu^thenuj^eaL-help^ JiutJhatf.nnTnhflTS had hflftiL. 
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mined in the.effoitto maintam the cultivation of the 
land. Ihg^agpeal to the mt^restsoif the commercial 
classes and tEe manufacturers waTlmftfe Positive : 
mey VCJW r^a^^Tb be persuaoeZMiiMi^-ttgrtSiiltural^ 
l^lee tAua had faeetf a"tamerTo7prometing the firpe^ 
expansiolT'DfTOHrmiBrce anjLmdustry. On ^one point 
CoBfen was tatrefiiL^ he woulanSTpromise that ihe 
le ^jonuJMiWB would introduce an era ot 
Tood. ^ TLis line Sir Robert Peel was ready to 
take, but uoDden repudiated it. "Assuredly," he 
said, "the Prime Minister took the least cdmpre- 
hensive or statesmi^nlike view of his measures when 
he proposed to degrade prices, instead of aiming to 
sustain them by enlarging the circle of exchange \" 
Whatever the expectations of other manufacturers 
may have been, Gobden's language on this point was 
so carefolly guarded, that it is possible to repel the 
/ charge which was made by the Socialists. ^^.^JSaiL^ 

' Marx COn tP.Tifift/i \l^f|^\^ |,^^ PlTigliali omplnyoyy^^ y^^ 
i f^QnroH tlii> rftpftfll ni fhft (lorn Tj^-yq, ^j^je actuated 

\ ^7 ^_imp^ ^^ mn-lTA food yh^.p'^ in f.Kp. expectation 

V 

^ 12 ^arch, 1844, Speeehest 1. 143. 

> *' But, strange to say, the people for whom cheap food is to be 
procured at all costs are very nngratefnl. Cheap food is as ill- 
repated in England as is cheap government in France. The people 
see in these self-sacrificing gentlemen, in Bowring, Bright and 
Company, their worst enemies and most shameless hypocrites.... 

" The mannfacturer tarns his back upon the working men and 
replies to the shopkeeper : * As to that, yon leave it to ns ! Once 
rid of the duty on com we shaU import cheaper com from abroad. 
Then we shaU reduce wages at the very time when they are rising 
in the countries where we get our corn. Thus, in addition to the 
advantages which we already enjoy we shall have lower wages 
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' t hat if food were C^ Q|B)fir ^-^ifty wm^Jfj ]^ y^hla f.n fnmft 

! ,.^fflEDL.wa^8 .to a Jower level and establish a, more 
I complete tyramiy over the hands. The hostility of 
Ls^cashire employers' to' the Factory Acts gave an 
impression that they were at heart indifferent to the 
welfare of the operatives, and it was easj to represent 
their enthusiasm for cheap food as inspired by a 
^S^re to reduce the expenses of production. It is at 
all events clear that the forebodings of the Socialists 
hav^ nut been fealiaed ; but it ir riso clear that the 
criHcism could' not apply to a man like Gobden, who 
did'not anticipate that the repeal of the Com Law 
w ould lead to a substantial lowenng of the price of 
riSQE" He insistodjthatL^e poor would be benefited \ 
eten if DreacTmaintainedTts" price; heaJgued that I 
^iTv e g y liM P ge part of th? p?>p ula t iun "Were fi^df^BtarveT I 
^?> ain^-ef means qf Br^^njg^jread ; hefe lTtESfttJg 
r^S fl ' of t hB " C orn Kw s' ^uuM Chtail, not merely ft 
supp]^"bT corn^^JuTinore*^ f^iilainSDDLpIqyment, 
lemand wouldbiTmcreased, becauaajpore 
42e^le would be able t(L.p4Sifor as much fpodJULlhey 
lieecC^Cist^e current raJifiSa^lirla rge supply wou Td 
•be forthcoming from a broad aila uom nome> but t he 
pf fcgTWBd imLikll.u, aajhe belleved^ih ^ r^^Flr iH-irinT 
better able to pay. 

ana, wiin all inese adyantages we ahaU easUy force the Ck>ntiiient 
to buy of us.' 

"The English working men have appreciated to the fnUest 
extent the significance of the straggle between the lords of the 
land and of capital. They know yery weU that the price of bread 
was to be reduced in order to reduce wages, and that the profit of 
capital would rise by as much as rent feU." £. Marx. Speech hefm-e 
the Democratic Clvh, Bmssels, 9th January, 1848. 
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iii. The occasion qf the repeal. 

Gonsidering the exceUence of their organisation, 
the strength of their case, and the vigour with which 
it was presented, we cannot but be surprised that the 
Anti-Gom-Law League made so little apparent pro- 
gress in the first six years of their existence In the 
early part of 1 845 the League were spe nding "£1,000 
a week; but, as Mr Morley says, " In spite of the 
qfCtivity which wasmY olYedTin'these profuse suppKes, 
the out look of the cau se was perhaps never less 
hopeful o r encouraging. The terrible depression 
wMch had at first ^ven so poiffliant an" impu lse to 
the agitation had vanished. Peel's manipulations of 
the tariit naa aone something to bring about a 
revival of trade ; much more had been done by two 
magnificent harvests V and under these circumstances 
the country waa indisposed to make any revolutionary 
changes. .Jlj it the public temp er was deeidv affected 
by^-^^ hfi disastrou^ jBamuaer 
I " It was the wettest autumn m the memory^ 
I and the rain came over the hills m a downpour that 
I never ceased by night or by day. It was the rain that 
ra ined away the Cpm LawsV^ TJhescarcity which 

eatened in England oec^e a disasj^iitB — " 
I^Qine in JrelanJ,' where the potato T5nyp"^«^ruj] 
b£^sea8e; -Fnd^'The strain of^his yXSep tional * 
j^mand for lofei^TT&ud soMS^'felaxation of the 
Com Law became inevitable, and any relaxation was 






, -99,^3 ►**#«W^*«* •'■'**' -W^T-* 



• ►/•*■»»■>**#•*•»»« •» » •«<*»•»■ ff.^^* -. .1*^. , 



1 Morley, Life of Cohden, i. 312. 
s Morley, Life of Cohdent x. 834. 
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^n realily m admissiQii that the system had been a 
Jjaiiure. T he fru it of the agitation by the Anti-Gom- 
LawJLiea^e was seen at last; their argument had 
affected public opinion so much that there was no 
prospect of framing a compromise whidti could be 
..fegasded as acceptable. Plrst Lord John SusselT and 
then Sir Bobert Peel declared in favour of the policy 
of abandoning agricultural protection. The former 
failed to form an administration in December 1845 ; 
and Peel found himself deserted by many of his 
party when he moved his Resolutions in January 
1846. The policy of Free Trade was accepted by 
Parliament, not because a majority of either House 
was convinced of the soundness of the economic 
principles, and the wisdom of adopting them, but 
because there seemed to be no other obvious solution 
for the difficulties of the moment; the new proposal 
received an unwilling assent, which was extorted from 
a Parliament that had received a mandate to maintain 

the established system \ . 

Tl)|p grAiif dftP^^^^" ^^ tfi^ft n. not only suddenl]^ 
but under the influence of some serious misa pprehen- 
s ions. l''ne economists and po liticians of l84(rEa^ 
naidea of the maimer in wmcn thej^ewJacilitifiaJGofr 
CQ^^umgS on^ metos ^rste ^rs and r^oads, 
w ^dallecl IhO liiil ish faimei. Theya ssumed tha t 
he enjoyed a natural prblection,l)oilih as regards com 
grow iB^liid lrtuch b r ood ing, nnT^ttmtjji was abflurd to 
sup{K>&Q . h^^usm^isd * WMld p rove les s profitable, at 
ftll PvftTifji in f.hfl hftp ds of capaSle men w ithjmfficient 

1 Morley, Life of Oobden, i. 848. 
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capital. McGulloch had been very explicit on the 
probable effects of removing the restrictions on the 
importation of foreign cattle and greatly reducing the 
duty on com. 

" Is it not the extreme of childishness to suppose 
that the value of stock is to be seriously depressed 
and the breeders and graziers ruined, by the purposed 
relaxation of restrictions on importation fix)m abroad? 
It is singular how in a great and rich country like 
this a vast addition may be made to the supply of 
any important article without materially affecting 
prices.... It is much to be regretted that the same 
manly and decisive course was not taken in respect 
of com that is proposed to be taken in respect of 
butchers' meat. The delusion in the one case is 
quite as great as in the other. Suppose the ports 
were constantly open to importation at a fixed duty 
of 5/- a quarter on wheat, it admits of demonstration 
that our average prices would not thereby be in the 
least degree affected. But such a measure would 
have given us an additional security against the 
mischievous effects of bad harvests, at the same time 
that it would have made an end of a gigantic delusion, 
and have dried up a most prolific source of misrepre- 
sentation, abuse, and agitation \" Gobden was even 
j^ore precise. "The truth is that you all know — 
that the country knows — ^that there never was a 
more monstrous delusion than to suppose that that 
which goes to increase the trade of the country, and 

1 McCnlloch. MemorcuidwnB on the proposed importation of 
foreign heef and live stock (1842), p. 9. 
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to extend it& manofactaies and commerce— that 
which adds to our numbers, increases our population, 
enlarges the number of your customers, and diminishes 
jour burdens by multiplying the shoulders that are to 
bear them, and giving them increased strength to 
bear them — can possibly tend to diminish the value 
of land*." Ta htm ^(^ w become deajE. thaioft 4hi8 
point the great leader of the agitation, like the most 
mTint^TrrmrnTjl^^^ was uadet a min 

apprehension as to the efifect of the course which he 

**> vigorously. - ' 

!:41uBiiiefts mea were algoinclined ta QX^^estimat^ 
the^^stability of the_iQdu^&tI^Cremacy^^^^I%Q^ 
^SSjLgig^ T^o longer take the supercilious 
view in regard totheniascent American manufactures, 
wMch 'was "possiblerTn-tWr;nD[or diisplay the easy 
con^dence m the pfacHcal monopoly of mechanical 
_appIiftAce9 wWgb Jh.cyj?psse8fi«d. in 1820 ; hut it was 
supposed that foreign industries were for the most 
part exotic, that they had been artificially nurtured', 
anS'^t, with a fair field and no favour 'the English 
manutactufers could command the markets of the 
WQcLL . They would not have dreamt that in littl^\ 
more than half a century America would greatly j 
outstrip England in the production of pig-iron, or / 
that Ciermany would pass us in any branch of an/j 
international industrial competition. / I 

!f hese misapp reKnstgggjn JBgr*^'***'^^ pmtwAW^ 
future of British agriculture _a ndiQiiuat)gJggraveiy 

1 27 February, 1846. Speeches, i. 382. 
3 Edinburgh Review, 1820, zxzm. 389. 

c. 5 
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excusable, but they were none the less real ; and the 
same mEybe said about the uuliclpaliuus wluuh "were 
expressed in regarcT to tKe pro\)able action of other 
Xfiuntries. ]^1 himself, like the London merchants 
of 1820, was cofiVmced^'On' economic prihctpleg t ta tt 
insutftr Free "Trade was expedient for England; but 
he f3ffiibKal'he could not count upon the* House of 
Conmioris't^ endSllMi this view, and in presenting his 
resolutions on January 2 7ih, i846, lie laboured to 
shew that there were everywhere signs — in the 
United States, Naples, Norway, Sweden, Austria, and 
Hanover — of a willingness to follow our example, if 
we once took the plunge. A fortnight before this 
date, and while it was still uncertain what precise 
^ . cmir se Sir "Robert Pool would prop e s e i n Poglioimont, 
* ' Oobden had uttered his celebrated prediction : " I 




ve that if you a bolish the Oom JLiaw nonestly, 
and adopt i<Vee ISradein its simplicity, there^yrift not 
be a tarilt in Europe thftt W tttTTOfbe changed in leds 
L ! thi ug live years to follow your example^.^ 

"^*" ' Tnis^foreeM^^ the great-organiser and the Prime 
Mim stei* ^&8 & highly reasonable "oiieyffiere waff 
mucET(5T)esai3"in"its favour, but substiquuut events 
haV'(i pruved it miulakgfi: — TEeTac^" remains ' that 
^^T!ge T bbden, W as ttlid^f tt miBapprehemu on' in 
rega rTto tKe pros pe^tiVB auliun (> f othei "countries 

•*i~~ T-* — - ■! Ill — inM__ri 

when he advocated Ih^ repeal uf the Com Laws in 
ThS'HuuAe of Commuuu. 

^ January 15, 1846. SpeecheSt i. 360. 
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iy. The resuUs qf the repeal. 

The measures for regulating the food supply of 
the country had been one part of a long-established 
system of economic policy ; but when this plank was 
cut away the whole fabric collapsed. The protection 
of native industry had been accepted as a sound 
principle from time immemorial ; and Huskisson had 
borne it in mind throughout his reforms ; but Pee! 
discarded it altpgether.^^^^It was not mere^'that Ee^ 
msw that industrial protection could not be mamtaiii^. . 
iSler the repeal of the Com Laws; he held that^ both 
SB^dgdtds tnantifactures and agnculiure^ protective 
~3ufiS werF**fi(5f1inh625S^ and 

ought to be relmquisHe3^^^ At the same time a very 
serious blow was struck at the system of encouraging 
c(dgBlat" devBlupment - which had been devised by ^ 
Huskisson. ' Canada had enjoyed cT'cbiisiderable 
pr eference over the XJ mted Sta tes for shipping wheat 
to Great Br itain ; but the AcFoFlS^C wKch' swept / 
away the duties imposed on imported com, abolished 
thft ^vantage ahftnSfr]^g^sl§g7:;, ^^ 
movement placed the colonists economically i" ^ J^ft — 
siune position as foreigners; it gave them scope 
_^(5VBlillldUy lor Claiming the right to manage their 
own afiairs in entire independence of the mother 
country, but this political advantage did not com- 

1 June 27, 1S46. 3 Hansard, Lxxzin. 241. 

2 According to the Act of 1842, when com was seUmg at 58«. 
Canadian wheat paid U. and wheat from the States 14«. duty. 

5-2 
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pensate them for th e immediate economic loss, p r for 
the wounded feeling which was engendered by Jbe 
slight concern of Great Britain with regard to their 
jntefeste^ 

The effort to maintain the maritime power of 
the country had been the very foundation of the 
Mercantile System ; anAj jthin fiva y^"-"^ ^f tha repeal 
(rf the Com Laws, the measures which_ Sad be^ 

fostering .British shipp ingwere giyenu] 
The Navigation Acts, as modified bynuskisson^ had 
b een the subject of enquiyby S "Royrf - ^ummiHsion 
and had been codified in 1845 * biit the causes which 
jabouif tKe iepeal of the~ ComTjaws' put 




itirely new co mplexion on the matter. T)uriiig 

il^ Irish fimii^M^^miy p^ission had been given 

y/to import food stuffs firom the United States, and 

/ American exporters had been able to use both 

/ American and British ships, while the Canadians 

V complained that they were compelled to pay higher 

^ Davidson, Oommerddl Federation, 4t. 

The point was insisted on in the House of Commons daring a 
discussion on the Navigation Act. Mr C. Anstey protested against 
the Eystem of the !Free Trade School,... and thought the colonies 
ought to be legislated for as an integral portion of the British 
Empire. He said that Mr J. Hmne " seemed now to lament the 
discontent of the colonies, and to set a high valne on their con- 
nection, forgetting that it was the darling theory of the Free Trade 
school that the colonies were useless, and that the sooner they were 
shaken o£F the better. The reason why so mnch discontent existed 
in the colonies was, because the Ooyemment forced their Free 
Trade measures upon the colonists contrary to their wishes and 
their interests ; and the Colonial Qffice was as ardent in enforcing 
Ihe adoption of those doctrines as the colonists were zealous to 
resist them." 16th April, 1849. 3 Hansard, civ. 367. 
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freights, because they were restricted to British 
shipping. Several representations were made on this 
subject ; and the West Indian colonists had similar 
grievances in regard to the existing laws. At the junc- 
ture when the question was raised, as to readjusting 
the regulations or sweeping them away altogether, 
there could be no doubt which course would carry the 
day. No effort was made by^the ministers in power i 
to give^Bbet to fH^e m oditicaAions which would have f 
'met the views of the coIonistTJTEey^ acted on the [ 
doctrinmre principle i n disregard of the wammg of | 

practical men*r InT849 the shipping Inte'restj^ like ; 
■ • • ■*-/ 

1 In the light of ftfter events the diBCiusiont in hoth Hoosee of 
Parliament are instmctiye. The protest of Lord Stanley (after- 
wards Earl of Derhy) gives a good summary of the case against the 
Bin. 

** Ist. Because the BiU, while professing to amend the laws for 
the enoonragement of British shipping and navigation, virtually 
repeals those laws under the protection of which the mercantile 
marine of this country has attained its present eminence. 

'* 2ndly. Because such repeal was not called for l^ any State 
necessity nor hy pnUio opinion, which, on the contrary, has 
manifested itself universally and unequivocally as hostile to the 
measure. 

^ Srdly. Because any minor inconveniences to which British 
commerce may he subjected by the operation of the existing laws 
might easily have been obviated by modifications and amendments 
not inconsistent with the maintenance of their general principle. 

"4thly. Because the Bill fails to secure to the shipping and 
commerce of this country in foreign ports advantages equivalent to 
those which it confers upon the shipping of foreign countries. 

**5thly. Because it surrenders gratuitously, and without any 
possible equivalent, to aU foreign countries, the trade between the 
United Kingdom and its widely spread colonies and dependencies, 
in which trade a very large proportion of our shipping and seamen 
is constantly and profitably employed. 

"6thly. Because by the concession of the indirect carrying trade 
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ti llage and manufacturing, fl.n(! mlnr^jj^l HAvp.lnpnnAntj 
was left to take cafelof itself. a,nd t^^ pnliVy nf flin 
^ft^'g^tiiftn AQta-.wa.s aha.Tidonftd , — The yictqrj of th^ 
,Bree Trade movement h94.beeiLaar.OTnp]etie ag it waft 



between the United Kingdom Bnd all foreign ports, any one nation 
which may be able to rival ns in building, manning, and sailing 
ships, will be enabled to enter into snccessfnl competition with us 
throughout the world, and thus lay the foundation of a maritime 
superiority which it is essential to this country to retain, and which 
it was the especial object of the Nayigation Laws to prevent any 
foreign powers from acquiring. 

" 7thly. Because the Bill directly encourages the competition 
of foreign labour, and tends to diminish the demand for British 
seamen, British shipwrights, mechanics, and artisans, unduly to 
lower the amount of their wages, and greatly to discourage the 
employment of British industry. 

"Sthly. Because the permission to register as British, ships 
built in jforeign ports, will inevitably lead to a great transfer of 
capital to those foreign ports, and to the infliction of serious injury 
upon the ship-building establishments of this country, and the 
various branches of industry connected therewith, by which, in 
time of peace, employment is given to large numbers of our feUow- 
subjects, and the assistance of which, in time of war, has been 
found indispensable to the maintenance of the strength and efficiency 
of the Royal Navy. 

" 9thly. Because the Bill, by exposing British ship-owners to 
unlimited competition with those of foreign countries, while it leaves 
them subject to restrictions from which their rivals are exempt, 
holds out strong inducements to them to sail under a foreign flag, 
with foreign-built ships, and foreign seamen, to the manifest injury 
of the best interests of the coimti^. 

" lOthly. Because the Royal Navy is mainly dependent for its 
efficiency upon the commercial marine and the classes of the commu- 
nity connected therewith ; and this Bill, by discouraging the employ- 
ment of British ship-builders, ships, and seamen, tends directly to 
the reduction of the commercial marine, and thereby to the diminu- 
tion of that naval strength which is die main foundation of the 
greatness of this country and the surest defence of its independence.' ' 
Protests of the Lords, m. 361. 
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sudden; ■ both parties in the State had become 
committea t o it. aJmosT^ ftlBftt ih eg'^irift TL e 
general election of 1852 was a plebiscite whic h 
Nandorsed the action that had been ta kftp ^ and'th^ ^ 
was ac cepted by i;i8raeira8''ar5nal verd ict in regard 

to the Jbihzab^than BVBteiir-ofprolectiQ n, 

^ For a quarter of a century the economic results 
^ whicTfoflo wed thu aduptioi f lS fTferTK aecontinued 
t o conlirm the advocates of the chft T?gft ft"^ TSKSf"^' 
f ollowers in their conviction as to the w isdom of 

Circumstances of 
jajuL&^penod of 



ihe revoh 

m any Mnds co ug]__ 

exftmpiftd'nktiD nAl progress. 

TE^'-JoEQcast of Gobden as to the effect on rural 
distiic^APP^^^ to ^ completely BilftHod: — High \ 






ing^^ prosecuted imhahj. ^reas ; ancPEfijOpsh- | 

kS 



T gJces ranged a httle lower, the EiigliBF" grower was 
not seriously aft'ected by foreign competition. This / 
was not due to his "natural protection^ Eeing / 
aaequate, btlt J:^ J^^^^ fac ^ Itot Iteg^veire "^ / 
causiS which handicapped foreign prod ucgis. The 

^ Unm6aSu.^Wjir..l^.^ cut. ott tha . iiussian 

for a time; the American Civil War delayed tha' 
jpening up of that country; till early in the Seventieaf 
it wath-trae'to-flfty-that- British a^culture had[ 

^ r^ Pipft^^ under the pnliny.Qf Free Trade. / 

Of l^lish industry this was still more 
true ; there were many conditions^ altogether inde- 
pendent of the change of policy, which co-operated 
cause it to advance by leaps and bounds. The 
gold discoveries in California and Australia s 
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lated commercial activity in all parts of the world, 
and the commercial supremacy of England enabled 
her to gam a large share of TEirincfeased trade, 
'fte (jfuuund iuLiiKluethm**^ r^ .mi, steamship 
cSiiKfllUiiieatibn gaVe increased £Ekcilities for traffic, 
and H l^sT new conditions had a favourable reaction 
o iTlndu Hlry:'^ "How much of the progress, w$is.due. 
me, and how much to another facto r^ it is iinpp$aible 
to say ; 15u Owen^-five years after the chany[e^ no. 
one coma aenv t i^a-t^ Ungligli Anmnnftrpft n,]^^ \r^Ann^ 
hadiM Dospered un der the Free Trade po licy. ^ 

When ihe country was viewed in its social aspects 
it was also clear that things were going w€dl, accord- 
ing t6 llie'^t which the Mercantile System had 
^.^jnost conspicuously fefled to satisfy ^ Tke welfare 
of tiie UfUikiug ulaB8eS"Qf'lfie community had become 
much more assured; the skilled artisans had risen 
out of the desperate straits to which so many of them 
had been reduced, and the agricultural and unskilled 
labourers were participating in the advantages of 
higher wages and better conditions of life. The fear 
.that cheaper food would be a step in the further 
degradation of labour had been wholly illusory; the 
[working classes had had somewhat cheaper food, and 
Ley had at the same time gained enormously in 
btus. In this matter, too, there had of course 
co-operating causes, quite unconnected with 
Le new economic policy. The great scheme of poor 
law reform, which had been based on the enquiries 
of the Royal Commission of 1833, had come into full 

1 See p. 87 above. 
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operation in 1845; the freedom which had been given 
to Trades Unions to exist, by the repeal of the Com- 
bination Acts in 1825, had been gradually nsed, so that 
artisan opinion was organised ; and the Reform Bill 
of 1870 had given them an effective voice in the 
shaping of legislation. It is not easy to see that any"] 
of the steps of social advance, except the last, were / 
due to the new policy in regard to food, but they had^ 
at all events been compatible with it. .^ ., 



The con stitutional changes which occurred 

this period were, on the other hand, very dir^^ 

/ connected with t he Free Trade movement Much 

ha d been done to br eak d6wn die mono poly ol power 

WSicli iiad been possessecfn&JT the landed yentry 



"Before '^Cbbden entered on political life. The Re- 
fdHtt BUI Of 18312 hki enfrancMsecl' lha"ff:eafin- 
auStrisl' centres, and the I^uiuc^ial J)orporations Act, 
had mtroduced a new era Q£.aell-|[ovemment in_J>hfi> 
towSs: — Bottliese^reat changeshadfallen very flat*; 
"the" 'Classes who had hit&erto possessed exclusive 
righ^ stinireta&ed't&irprac^c^ pOW*e¥; the forinubB 
of Radicals and the aspirations of the vanous groups 
idtalists'.Sj^enied to be entirely in the air. 
[en aim edjfct giving these Qpinioos a practical^ 
turn, and he ^ujcce^ea He brought niyScatil 
etenrents together fsficfraffieS^-tlreffi round the 
question of the Uom Iiaws?* Ideals and sentiments 





w ere succ e ailfUlly liiiktd p ith oeonomic inteieslH. and 
thus he obtained a politicaTdrgaiiisation which was 

1 Morley, Life of Cobden, z. 89. 
> Morley, Life of Oobdm, 1. 126. 
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strong enough to secure a victory. The triunrgh 
oflUUlloillmu; undur Gobdeu'u li^tute guidance^was 
t Ke \M »tey in - t he work 6f tar^Mormmg "our 



Constitution, so that it should harmonise" with the 

i.t commefcT^^^qommuhi 
[ustry, rai^ S t^ m land, had be- 
come tne ciiief facto^^rlfiee^^lxn^o^^!^^ 
thecSUUlry ; SLCcTtEe oEfecrdiywhich raLed .^^land 



- no Buth rSglr-poSltion among the nations was at 
length superseded by a democracy which has been 
thoroughly aroused to a consciousness of its power. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

COBDEN AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

i. The culminating paint qf progress, 

BiOHARD CoBDBN had succeed ed in using the f x^ 
Trade movement « an inBiWSSr?orfb^...% 
efiectiie_^yerninent dninglan J on a democratic 
basis ; but he was still morer^nthusiaslic''aBbut the 
results wlu ch mi ghtlSe' expected from the'pfogreaa of 

peUtmi — He b el ifiYPd that, if thp vari o tto natieng 
wrnilf^ onl y agree to all ow fiill commercial intercourse^ 
Ml era of universal peace If6utr"nec'e88aiily ensflfl,. 
iVade seemed to him to be a healiryjmedicine 
^^!!38^^CaI amSi^^ anacBrtio^ 
[estated thisekpliSfiy in alfltUJf wntten^ 
in 1842. ''It has struck me that it would be wel 
to try to engraft our Free Trade agitation upon the 
Peace movement. They are one and the same cause. 
It has often been to me a matter of the greatest sur- 
prise, that the Friends have not taken up the question 
of Free Trade as the means — ^and I believe the only 
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human means — of effecting universal and pennanent 
peace. The efforts of the Peace Societies, however 
laudable, can never be successful so long as the 
nations maintain their present system of isolation. 
The colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to 
the passions of the people, can never be got rid of 
except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which 
will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands 
which unite the Colonies to us by a mistaken notion 
of self-interest Tet the Colonial policy of Europe 
has been the chief source of wars for the last hundred 

(and fifty years. Again, Free Trade, by perfecting the 
intercourse and securing the dependence of countries 
upon one another, must inevitably snatch the power 
from the governments to plunge their people into 
Wars\" This ideal had an intense fascination for 
-6e^en ; he was one of "thop ^ who from politico- 
economical and financial considerations are not only 
t he advooft too of peace, but al i iO" Ofli' diminution of 
our costly peace esi^blishments'V He believed that 

practic al method of b;£Si^ug]aBout the re^^SiS&j[>f 
this hope: ~^ "*'^ 

IS conviction as to the efficacy of this means was 



o n economic and pol itical subjects. He was inclined 
t o assume that economic condi5oiiV"are the deter- 
mining cause of politicai (Ranges; anc[ ^e^ldstory 
of England during the preceding half century gave^ 



1 Morley, Life of Cobden, i. 230. 
• Morley, Life of Qobden, ii. 144. 
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iple confinnation of this view. I n pa rticular he 
held tha t economic de pendence ia thelWWyp w ffggtM " 
jof political allian ce', ^Accordin g to Cob den, in- 
tacilities tor commerce would make the 
c oAflTimers in eacti "country realise Itow much they 
gamed by trader and render them jealous of any 
governmental action that might inter rupt 'V pSa/^K,.. 
y ear's experience o ^ any *^miT?fltnftTiir i&t freeing 
c omHterce was a pl^^gft »f fnrf.)iAr pn^grfsa '^ ^^^ 
same direction. It thus came about that Gobden 
was entareiy an oppoi 
^ promote free intercg 



;iimM:i 



*■ —- - 




to 



hat tt length in 1660 




Traders on p nncipie smceTneynepr 

tgh could not be~3 8fendod ar ;^[ctical applicatipm — 
of ^e ^uet t iB e ef ufl fetteredexghapge: — In 1843 
fffThdn?Himl Tntfid^iritti Ttir advocatB B ' uf in sular Free 
Trade against Peel, who was at that time in favour of 
gradually enlarging the circle of intercourse by means 
of treaties with other Powers,^ When ten^ears.had j 
e1af>8ftljiiTom.t.hflpf\rind of-TeBeal»-»Qd other nations 
haduiioyoUjKwsd^l^ng fflampla .Cobdea began 
to hesitfttfi nfl tin thfi roursfl whinh should be pursued ; 



^ To this opinion experience was not altogether favourable. 
The Tory party from time immemorial had aimed at rendering the 
American colonies economicaUy dependent on England; bat the 
measures taken with tins object had not serred to cement the 
attachment of the colonistB to Great Britian. It is, however, 
possible to draw a distinction and urge that a forced dependence 
had strained allegiance, bnt that volontary interdependence wiU 
be mntnally beneficial, and wiU tend to strengthen the alliance of 
two friendly peoples. 
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h e defi nitely broke with the economic experts who 
beCeved fltst-^e^^&eiple of -free TOtercotMd was 
in t» appeaTTo faHonal minds sooner or later. 
^IFtEat'lt^w Q ifl iiaolfl fl fl tn fl ip pealj ^ the E rencE^ 
to modify their tariffs onjg'ounds of pure rea son, not 
because oTliSyTnsSar c ontgrnpt^or the f^nch^ but „, 
bo<^nwfio nau^ountry^ever ,kad been conym^cT^ju^^ 
reasQnmg. Jeel had been converte d by it, but no 
er responsible statesman had been carried away 
*" by it, and England had required other argum'ehTfiT. 
uoDaen lookea DacR on thd ^UtiM uUaLeg)> and the -* 
pressure of starvation by the help of which victory had 
been secured in England, and he was not surprised that 
the French were slow in accepting our policy.^ He felt _ 
we must meet them hal f way, and thus in 1859 
" in with the project of securi ng increased^ 
tunities"i'or toMtgll imdB b y means of commer cial 

ad the cordial 



treaties. In ^ taking tnis 

"Mpport of Mr Gladstone, who stated his view very 
forcibly.'"--*! understand, the statement^ of the 
modgrate Free Trader who says that half aTloaf is 
better tEah ho bread," tKaf" all breaking Sown of 
resiSSilo&s "is^ ^gbod^niSrihat. it / is wisertt gi'brea k- 
jir own restri6tion&>-€Htd-4oave^4hQse of j^nr 




1 Morley, Life of Oobden, n. 339. " These people seem to think 
that Free Trade in France can be carried by a logical, orderly, 
methodical process, without resorting to stratagem, or anything like 
an indirect proceeding. They forget the poUtical plots and con- 
trivances, and the fearfol adjnnets of starvation, which were 
necessary for carrying similar measures in England. They forget 
how Free Trade was wrested from the reluctant majorities of both 
our Honses of Parliament." 
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j^eighbour si^j^£.if. we cannot touch them, than to 
perpetuate both. That is true and reasonable ; but 
Icannot understand those immoderate and unmanage- 
able Free Traders, who come from other quarters, 
many of whom have not long been thus fastidious and 
Jealous on behalf of Free Trade in its most rigid purity, 
aiid who seem to thin^ it is a positive evil to induce 
"our neighbours to break down their restrictions. They ' 
do noTiee' that what they condemn is a doubling of 
the benefit. They t hi nk there is a chiva lrY.in. Free 
Trade, which is de graded if it becomes a_mattfir _of 
ba rgain, whereas it appears'^jae tEat W is really 
the true end ana aim oi the whole ^" 






Though the i^'ree lYade moyement had not made 
such progress as Cobden anticipated, it was clearly 
in the ascendant ; there was an active propaganda in 
its favour both in America and France. Opinion in 
the United States appeared to be trending in this 
direction; the tide seemed to have turned. The 
policy of protecting American manufactures had been 
adopted in 1816', and was vigorously pursued till at 
length the 'Abomination of 1828' was passed. In 
1831 and 1833 a reaction set in; aud_in 1846 
vmuckjnQ£e,liJb^aJLtariflf was introduced, while an 
impnrtiant . roftuifesto was issued by Mr Walker, the 
Secretary to the Treasuiy^ petting forth the Free 
Trade principles and urging their adoption by the 




10 Feb., I860. 3 KcMsard^ clvz. 842. 
3 Babbeuo, American Commercial Policy^ 155. This was ap- 
parently in retaliation* for the Ck>m Law of 18i5. Shortt, Imperial 
Preferential Trade^ 33. 
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^ United States^ From this period until the veiry eve 

*"*^ ' ^ <^ ^ ofnihe CivirWar* there seemed to be good reason to 

susQose that the Americans were becoming more 

preparod ia loUow the English lead and abandon 

protection altogether. 

The doctrine of Eree Trade appeared also to be 

gaining ~gr6und in Franc§^_.Th.e tradlSon of French 

economic science as established by tTurgot was main- 

"^Eateed-by a new generation, among whoin 3astiat — 

an^mtitnate friend of Ck)bden's — took a promineixlL 

part The nation generally was protectionist> but 

"IBs academic group had the ear of QoTemment 

and exercised an influence out of all proportion to 

'^eir numbers. Napoleon III had persuaded himself 

^t Free Trade was a bold course which it was wise 

to adopt; acting as the '' organisation of the masses V' 

in opposition to the organised manufacturers, he was 

so far absolute in matters of tariff that he was able 

to make the experiment which expert opinion recom- 

mended. 

Symptoms of the increasing prevalence of Free 
Trade ideas could be noticed in other directions 
during the Fifties. Austria and Germany included 
the territory from the Baltic to the Adriatic in one 
system of internal Free Trade. The ZoUverein and 
Austria entered into very close commercial relations 
in 1853^ ; the barriers against the outside world were 

1 Qaoted by Peel, 8 Hansardt Lxzxzn. 278. 

* Rabbeuo, American Commercial Policy ^ 200. 

« Morley, Life of Cobden, n. 840. 

< On the elements which composed the Free Trade party in 
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maintained, but those which had prevented free inter- 
course between the German-gpeaking peoples were 
greatly reduced. The economic doctrine , of Ecee. 
TrsyJA iT> QTifl form or another^ seemed to be steadily 
winning its w ay i^ all the'great c6m^ercial countries. 
England had" taken the lekdT'AHenci-aiiaiVance 
were rea dy to follow suit j an3~ Ausfro ^Gemany^ was 
mo2oiiiO&^ i»me (^^ 

Theqgogessjg oA not qo n u gd as had been..eiqiected#. 
bufr-WQOgh slow there seemm.tQj2e^j[ood reaaon4>o 
believe it was sure. 

^ uriQTijy uroyg i^Y^ngoTi^p] ^^ ^^^ jf TOWth 9f thfl 

international intercourse from which Cobden hoped 
^^^ 8ft Bin^h ^^*^ Jff^ of International Exhibitions^ 
and friendly rivalry jn mech anical mgehiu£y~.4CiUL. 
maugUi'tttud in Hyde Park in 1851 ; it was a monu- 
m^Hd prutust against miiitandm-* W&ich found an 
echo on many sides. The Radicals in England had 
always insisted that the army and navy were main- 
tained on a large scale in the interest of the classes, 
for whom they provided pleasant and remunerative 
posts, and that the welfare of the masses demanded 
considerable retrenchment. On the Continent, Libe- 
ralism — ^in an academic rather than a party sense — 
^Eii^^ft^i^^idprogress. The opinion had gained \ 
ground that on the whole government is an evil, and y 
that the less there is of it the better ; there was 9/ 

Gennany, and their difference from the English advocates see LotE, 
Die Ideen der deuUchen Sandelspolitih, in Leipsio Sehrtften des 
Vereinaf&r SocitdpoUHh^ l. IS. ^ Ibid. 8. 

o. 6 
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tendency to limit the range and interference of 
government as much as possible, so as to leave the 
fdllest freedom for individual action. Liberali sm, 
in this sense, is opposed to Socialism, since pne 
seeks to limit the functions of government, and. the 
other to extend them ; and the attitude of resistance 
to the ruling authority, rather than dependence upon 
it, commended itself to some of the popular leaders. 
The revolutionary moY6.%6nts of 1848 had brought 
j bT-^pirati oDS for 'liberty withh:'a^(fy trangml 
relations with neigKBburs 'into line. There was a 
teeimg that thg^lfajsMaSd*' quarrels between nations"^ ' 
^ ft&d bflfift dy i ia«ti(i in cliaraclui and due to the 
ttmblliun uf kings, ' but that the life oM te^^gople . 
^ was bound up w ith s olid a avaSce'Tn'matftriftl wftll- 
ung. These ideas of the brotherhood of nati^ha 

imbly lu fi'uudum uf cummei'da jJi^ifircQurse, \^ 
ana^im^y were bBCOm iftfe diilu sed at the time wh^^ j 
n ew fac JHties^^rjjaffi^ hl ^ffl^^^ ^^ iateamerlyS^ y 
commg into p^^^^ j ^er._j iiyerytliing seemed pro^ 
pitious for the breaking down of barriers which 
prevented the industry of the world from being 
developed in the most suitable circumstances. There 
wft^ f^nnii rfiaaon ijo hopn thftt finy nni lll l il j ll l l l fTl 
adopted Free Trade, even temporarily, wou ld find «o 
Tnnfih ^Tii]>fit from infirftftflfiH mmmftrfip. .ibat all 
nuTioaJtio Ti would ere long be eflfectually silenced. 
[ Such was the position of a ffairs when C obden succeede d 

Tfag Ang lo-French Treaty oLl^4Q, was impo itagt ^ 
from the manner in which it enabled each country to 
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participate in the natural advanta ges of the other ; 
Uxe Vieuuh Opeiied up theu' mai'kete Ui UnglitdTi!^, 
and ifrencn wines wer e importe d in mnch l arger 
qnantitiea. T he Wn importance of the agreem ^ ' 
lay in the fact that it served as a loundation-stoil^TJC^ 



Le fabric 



secunni 



^ 



rci ai intercou ?Bt3 wasbuUf'^i^ The 
treaty c onMlny^ ^ ij^ost fcj^jttHJ piglSon ^ ggy ; 
according to tQs Engkuid pledged herself noi' omy to 
low er luif^dufies on French products, "But on similar 
pisodficts from other countries, and France made 
a corresponding enga gement. ''This was not reci- 
Pio citv of jni^opoly7 But rg^^witj^^^^ieedogi^-^iL 
^nT^ ^^ ^gla nd haScC ^iBn up .the-3£Btem 
QT oi ffgrentiar ciutieSa imd France knew thatJJia. 
TOoducts of every other country would receive at the 
En Bish purty exactly the same *m5SSUY6 orti^aim^ 
as her . own. "K ance, on the other hand, openi 
intended to take her treaty witn jiingia nd m a mof ^fll 
for t reaties with the rest of Europe, and to concede 
by iareaty with to many GovBrim rBirt8--gs might Wfa h, 
a iann just as favoiffable as that w higft hnlH hm>n 
arranged witn iSn gi^dL, As a matter of fa ct wit hin 
fiveyearrof the negotiation of 1860 France 
made'll TBitioo with -^elgi aili, Ih^ Zollv<^f^m, iLajj, 

treaties, IiEe another wGch was subsequentSy^on- 
rhidfifl hfttTTfifin England ftn4 Austria, tecognised the 
" me&h favouged na t i o n^' - prindple, tli e'^sheet-anchor 
Of J^'ree Trade, as it has been caHedT Bv means of 

1 Morley, Life of Cobden, n. 841. 

6—2 
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each ^jiflg point^.,g^ed ifl^any oj^e 
negotiation become s a p art of me co mmon c ommercia l 
sjffitem of the Ettropg^ contederation. ^^"'meanB 
of this" neiwork/ it Ead been^ excetteiltly said by 
a distinguished member of the English diplomatic 
service, ' of which few Englishmen seem to be aware^ 
while fewer still know to whom they owe it, all the 
great trading and industrial communities of Europe 
i.e., England, France, Holland, Belgium, the ZoUverein 
(1870), Austria, and Italy, constitute a compact 
international body, from which the principle of 
monopoly and exclusive privilege has once for all 
been eliminated, and not one member of which can 
take off a single duty without all the other members 
at once partaking in the increased trading facilities 
thereby created. By the self- registering action of the 
most favoured natiTn ckuse^"cbmmoil to tETs network 
the tartff l6Vd of thr whbTelS^^lOgag 



itwiijiyi 



continually lowered, and the road being paved towards 
thTKarembsateem 6f the' P^e TS^adS p^irdple in 
th 6^iu teiiMtiomd BngargetiieM to' aKolIs £.,all. Aities 
other than t hose levied for revenue purposes^' " 

Clt^hus came ftbout that .dnnag^^ decade Jcoti ^ 
1860 — 1570 the principle of P VeeTrade "was very / 
^ A toflitii iUBulb Uf llusignorance is that con^aratiyely few 
people are aware how far other countries have withdrawn the 
faciUtieB for free intercourse which they formerly afforded to 
England* Compare Fnchs, Die HcmdeUpolitih Enghmdit 38 — 65. 
> Canadian dissatisfaction with the results of Free Trade took 
the form of a demand to he consulted in all treaty arrangements 
which affected their commerce. Davidson, Commercial Federation, 
64. 

" Morley, Life of Cobden, n. 842. 
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gerally b rogjjht inl ^opera tip 

wotaa soon secoie ite perma nent^adopti 

bv.flle gOimlfiBB WETcE lhad acceg 

by 




a The Great Dmde. 

Duriyy th ese years when the advo cates o f Free 
Trade wcto able to believe tnat they wA rt Wittssfailly '^ 
laying the foundations ot Univer sal reace, there was 
a considerable recnidescence ol m llllaiiam buLLrlft 
Europe and America ; the economic BflB lllld pupriaf ' 
i nterests ^ ftif^ "^*^ flt:m^y Anm^ gti to induce tJie nations^ 
to i j fmore causes of ditterence ; poiinca l relation-^ 
khi^ ({\A not adapt ttiemseJves closely to Dusm ess 
r equirement. ,jp«^^ ^| flft thA ijYimeai^ war tner e"was 

^e War ofltoJijuiJndependencv**^^^ 
Austrians weredriven fronrtEevall^ ot the Po, with 
French help; ^d^the conflicts with Denmark and 

^tria, which raiseci Prussia to a position of recog- 
nisea leadership among the bfi^man-speaking'people^ 
Ins^iese ca ses th^ GomimienL mad e its df th e leader 
in gmtlig^ efi&t to nationaTlUpiiatioilBy the rdvivtitr 
mHil&ry upiril ^^ hot merely dy na oti cb utttenfocratic. 
'Aiu^ was stiSTmbre strikingly fiPae-^-ttie contest 
wHcIi'luul biukeu uul in Amema^t~the-Nofthar& and 
Doutnern otSteH^ loTHIa ^nemselves engaged m a 
frat rieidal o tmgglo, Mid peace was only declared when 
t£iIIjiaaQuiim_ftf_.flie. wisaker side were utterly 
exhausted. The Franco-German War of 1870 gave 



/ 
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an object lesson to every country that desires to 
preserve its national traditions and live an independent 
life, and forced men to recognise the necessity of being 
well prepared for war. ^^^frftfih development of the 
national spirit, under new c onditions, proved fa; 
t he contmuance of those experiments in Free T rade 
wibiich had b een attempted in so many quarters . 

^'%l!feg..J§333M^-^'^<M:^ b ec§jse\ 

l ageable in the Seve atiaatjiyas closely connect^, with J 
these milita^^jipgi^tionsriMEr^vious thafr"U[e/ 
Reuses of w£^had toWpaid for. In the case dt 
America the customs duties were almost the only 
source of revenue which was under the authority of 
the central government; and it was necessary for fiscal 
purposes to try to obtain the largest possible revenue 
by means of the tariff. A similar course was approved 
by M. Thiers, who had always been a convinced 
protectionist, when he had to administer the affairs 
of France*. Under the Republic the policy embod ied 
i n the CobdenTrgaly WUH »^V^6relv cnfacised. and in 
1 882 the agreement was allowed to _dr Qft^....High 
, ^ tariffs on imported manufjaLfi^ proved to jbe-a 
fi npvP.niftnt. Vm^rfift from whifth in Invy rnvftwim - fo r^ « 

^ country that was exhausted b y war. .,,. 

It,jEQuldLhawflyer,Hbe^Twaai^^ 
'' the return to protection wagmerely incidental ; there 

f ^^ras^Trrery^deepand^^cloafi^ 

'Toutbiil^St of miliSnsm and thejfeeRBd;;:^ ecgjiomic 

1 A. Devers, La politique commercicUe de la France depuis 1866, 
in Leipsic Schriften dea Vereinsfur SocialpoUtikt u. 155. 
a Ibid. 172. 
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>licy. A rifidmL se nae of national aelf-cons ciousneas 
nttiere a itself in b otfr^fe ohioE grTlie dMlK JxTbrganise 

sonomic lireAf tliBlianonm 
neignbours was the expression 



ipenaence ox its 

e 




spirit wM6 l i WM ready tu fliglil for uallOMl um ly. 
THe straggle in tne United States had been due to an 
intense eagerness on the part of the North to stand 
out to the world, not as a congeries of little republics, 
but as one polity, with one national sjrstem through- 
out the whole of an immense territory. The contest 
had been occasioned by the slave question, because 
slavery was the most important element which severed 
the Southern from the Northern and Western States; 
but the enthusiasm for a united polity, that should 
command the admiration of the world, was the great 
force which slave-owners brought into play against 
themselves. Even before the war broke out, the 
desire to foster national economic development had 
been making itself felt anew* ; and under the tariffs, 
which were introduced for revenue purposes, powerful 
vested interests sprang up and were able to secure in- 
creasing protection for the native producers. A similar 
result was brought about in France, though by some- 
what different stages; the Free Trade experiment had 
been the policy of the Third Empire ; it had never been 
really popular. JS^h^n the Empire fell the demand 
f or pro tection was exceedingly vigorous, as it seemed 
necessary to take active steps to foster the agriculture 
iuduHtr^ of a country exhausted by war. This 
poskmrttS^fiuination to organise the economic life of 

^ Babbeno, American Commercial Policy ^ 200, dates it at 1857. 
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the nation as a whole, was in flat opposition to 
Gobden's aspiration after the economic inteidepend- 
ency of nations. That had been tried, partially, and 
now it was deliberately rejected. 

The reaction against Free Trade soon spread to 
countries which had no special political excuse — ^in 
the effects of an exhausting war — for reverting to 
protection. Qermanj and Austria each resorted to it, 
on purely economic grounds, as the best means~tb 
increase their resources. German unity had at length 
been attained, under the guidance of the Prussian 
monarchs, and German ambition was fired with the 
desire to exercise a great influence as a world power. 
Her natural wealth had been left undeveloped to a 
considerable extent, and she hoped, by protection, 
not merely to make up the lee-way of centuries of 
division, but to build up great industries and es- 
tablish a world-wide commerce ; the first step, in 
Bismarck's opinion ^ was to secure the home markets ; 
and this was the object of the tariff of 1879. The 
case of Austria was different : she had been content 
to remain an agricultural country, and to receive her 
manufactured wares from England in exchange for raw 
products ; but in the early seventies it became 
impossible to pursue this scheme, as her purchasing 
power was diminishing*. The extension of the Ame- 
rican railway system had been carried so tax that the 
development of the Great West had begun; the 



^ Lotz, op. cit. 166. 

> Peez, Die oesterreichische HandeUpoUtik, in Leipsic Schriften 
des Vereina/ur SodalpoUtiht zlix. 176. 
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competition which has proved so prejadicial to 
English agriculturists was equally serious to Austrian 
dealers. They could no longer export on such terms 
as to purchase English manufiictures at reasonable 
ratesy and they determined to take the course of 
developing native manufiBM^tures, so that the country 
might be independent of the variations which arose 
from complications and developments in distant parts 
of the globe. They had found that economic inter- 
dependence played them false, and in 1878 they 
deliberately fell back on the independent oiganisation 
of national economic life. 

This wide-s preacj rMUKi.\nn in fibfi drnndn 1 RT^-ltlY 
waslbrought about by felt practical reg[nireogLentai& 
I different c onntri^a : anllt waa not bv anv meana^. 
i without intellectual justification, l^ederi ck list had 
^ set an example in applying the historical method 
to economic questions ; he laid great stress in his 
NationcU System qf PoKticcU Economy (1841) on 
the idea of development : he protested against the 
view of the dominant school of economists that 
the same principles could be advantageously applied 
in every country alike. He believed that when 
any nation had reached a high stage of progress 
Free Trade was the best policy for that particular 
country ; but he also held that Free Trade failed to 
give the most favourable conditions for the economic 
development of countries which had the requisite 
capabilities but were for any reason backward. 
Even Mill had admitted that the temporary pro- 
tec&on~6F~infant industries was excusable; List 
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applied a aimilar doctrine on a much larger scale. 
He held up England as a model, and seems to have 
regarded her as the only country which had ao success- 
fully built up aneconomic system of her own', that she 
could wisely and safely run the risks of exposing her 
inhabitants to the full blast of foreign competition. 
He urged that cosmopolitanism would enable her to 
influence others unduly ; he insisted that the circum- 
atances of England were exceptional, and the policy/ 
which was moat advantageous to her was unfavourable! 
to the development of all the resources of other 
countries ; it tended to keep them backward and 
poor. ■ ■ — ' 

In deliberately turning their backs during the 
Seventies up"QD~~the"example ~a'et ¥y Kgland, Hie 
other cou ntrie s we re not definitely condemning her 
for the course she had ad^ted ; they were rather 
Haying that, it. was oue ior_ which they were not 
thnmoiiivp_3 rjpi^^ It appeared to be perfectly clear 
that so far as .EnaJ^H~wa3 'concemad-JhSTB-Trrajk 
"complete haJinony between the cosmopoKjEC^e^^ 
-wii^the datioMtffiEefest, JlES^dominant factor on 
w.hich_ ^e prosperityot her commerce depended was the 
maaufactufmg ifllBTytit, aud"theEngiiBh manufacturers 
had xatt^_tp._£fl^r^™ - f re.e Trade. During the 
eighteenth century they had obtained protection, 
but in the middle of the nineteenth they preferred 
to dispense with it. The Industrial Revolution had 
piit theiffin such a position that protection could do 
little fw thein.i_what th^y really wanted" was the 

' Nalianal Si/stem of Political Eronunii/, S3. 
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fi[|lnHt ^w>^^^1fi n|i] x)itQDity for^iHg osii^f of the ^ watBB 
in anT part of the world. _ 

The fact that the numofactarera h&d changed 
sides &om the Protectiouist to the Free Trade camp 
had rendered the agitation which succeeded in 1846 
possible; in England the indastrial classes hold 
the key of the position, and their private interest as 
against foreign riyab diffBrs according to the stage 
of their growth. A small boy will naturally desire a 
large handicap in the one or two events for which he 
enters in his school games. But if he grows up such 
a vigorous athlete that he can win any event by the 
fall extent of his handicap, a lai^e handicap ceases 
to be worth having. He does not desire protection. 
What he might really like would be — though it would 
scarcely be sportsmanlike — that there should be no 
restrictions of size or age, but that he might be free 
to enter for all the events, and to sweep ofT all the 
prizes. This removal of all limitations might snit 
one particular boy, but it would hardly be in the 
interest of all the boys at the Biimo time. In the j 
same way foreigners began to urge that Free 'I raae^j 
not egnally advantagenus to all nation s at the 



time. !Eh ey were iii,dined-j(0__think_ 

EnKland was pura aJBg a policy which auiteiL her 



__„ ■■■ pursuing a policy whioli j 

highly developed natioual hie. anJwaa t ryin g, under, 
the pretence of cga mopol ttfinism^^ force it on other 
^TlSSO, the I 

failute-«f-Gotste?9 effort to induce other< 

"a dopt t'ree 'I'rade had become cunspicuouH. In ( 
for as they liad trieil it, tliey iiad come to the I 
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.-^-^ conclusion that it did not suit them. Thefatility of 
'this project, for laying a foundation of natioi^^^- 
terdepenaence on #lii6b a fabiio uf uiiiVeTBaT peace 

thoroughly exposed.' 
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The restatemmt qf the questum. 

[n 1880, when it became obvious that other 
countr ies ilRll liWMWl ttyMMt thfl ftdoptiOB ^FPree 
Trade, tne wnoie question was set m a new light; 
^epro^^^[^1Sosi^^55^^omm^St^^^Si 

e advocates oi rree 'fiade^had 
to represent it as somethings tbat was 
Ktii^^^e range of practical poUtJog^aSid'to^take 
foiLgzauted that, l)ecause their systei» ws^ expedient 
fojtjbhe world as a whole, every part of the world 
woidd 6e sure to^ adopt- it^troonef or laterj it^wafr-a 

e question of time, and England was, a&TEeSSme 
her^^-ML ^ a n o o of -atbeg-eeuBtrieH. T^a rftvflra^rtri^ 
pw^f.£>/»4:i|^P ftTf^^tfit that universal Free Tradejaoald 
not be realized within any brief period; and that the 
exam ple of Euglandnyaarttot exercising a pers uasive 
inlBluehce. T he whole of the cosmopolitan enthusiasm 
w hich lay b^ ind the Free Trade movement was 
da mned ; it could n6 longgrlbe jfe^^ * 

si mple remedy wnich would exorcise the angry 
Hvm uaiiung BtigB: -' ~ ^' * 



passions o 

It was of course true that t 



of 



^ ^^ ^^^^ _ circiipi- 
s^^QCgsmade no diffpTflnnfl \c\ thg ft fionomic tile ry 
fVee Thade. Th6 doctane could perhaps be si 
^t^^^T ftfle^^gfe^recision, but tliat was alL If 
there were universal peace, and if every country had 
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reached its full economic development, the adoption 
^"Rree TVade w6urd1)e""Beneff<3at~to^t^ as a 

^^^olel'aSar es^la^y;lo:'Jfllfi ..C^^ 
nation. As an abfltrafit propoaitioBi ^n ft-^^^p^riftP ^^" 

be taken to the fundamental principle of Free Trade; 

flh flfaftftY iR It. finift ^hftt it has no more practical 

ue "^n^anx^other tauiam. The methods which 




Gobden recommended of realising this improved 
condition had £Euled; and hence the question, for any 
men who were seriously in earnest about it, was to 
consider what other steps might offer a better 
prospect of securing the results he had hoped for. \^ 

Cj^bden's id^aL,^^^ / I 

^ByeiTas r^^Is England herself, the questifem 
was entirely.. alt^r^ The prospective political 
effects of our course might be left out of account 
in any discussion of its wisdom ; we were only called 
upon to view it as a matter of expediency, as it 
affected the prosperity of the United Kingdom. 

Jhfl mnstitntionaTjgglilfaL which Gpbden^had h^dio^ 
\ vi^y in thfl finm Law agitation, had been gained ; by 
1880 the exclusive'powerb'f "fee ianded- aiis t uci uqr 
was broken an d the^iiglish'Oovemment had come to 
jreaton a democfahc basis^ TOglS^^stion of Tree 
Trade had lost ite moral 8 iEffican5^'; the issue was 
simnlified liji liiiiiiiii liiiiiliiirTiT~fl~itim iiwHinii iif Mm 
practical bearing of the new policy on the material 
wending' of lJQbe_cos^^ The fact that other 

nations had refused to follow in our track raised the 
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snspicioii in some minds that the line we had taken 
might not necessarily be the best for our own 
interests. Moreover, practical experience shewed that 
increased communication was not always beneficial ; 
the re-opening of the old route to the East by Suez 
had not been altogether to our advantage ; there were 
signs that some of our industries were migrating, and 
that our monopoly of shipping was becoming less 
complete. Was the position of England really so 
exceptional, and her development so abnormal that 
I the scheme which other countries had found pre- 
judicial to themselves was reaUy good for us ? These 
uneasy questionings found admirable expression in 
^he speech whic h Lord Salisbury ma de at Hastings 
o n 18th May, 1892 :— ' " ■"*- 

"Aiter all diis little island lives as a trading 
island. We could not produce in foodstufis enough 
to sustain the population that lives in this island, and 
it is only by the great industries which exist here and 
which find markets in foreign countries that we are 
able to maintain the vast population by which this 
island is inhabited. 

" But a danger is growing up. Forty or so years 
ago everybody believed that Free Trade had con- 
qtlgrer-'tte'-Wirld;* aifd^'^^^^^ that every 

. nat i on w o u l d fo ll ow, jh^ , gvampl a of Eagl a nd and 
give'ilseirup to absolutg.^Eiftet. Trade.-..., The -results 
are not exactly what they prophesied^ but the more 

— a d v ei Se the mmilC ^'WP^r'^'* mnra ^\ia .. AnxTMnA 

prophets of Free Trade declared that all would come 
right at l ast jtEelro rse the tariffs of foreign countries 
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became, the more confident were the prophecies of 
an early victory. Bat we see now, after many years' 
experience that explain it, how foreign nations are 
raising one after another a wall, a brazen wall, of 
protection around their shores, which excludes us 
from their markets, and so far as they are concerned 
do their best to kill our trade. And this state of 
things does not get better. On the contrary, it 
constantly seems to get worse. Now, of course, if 
I utter a word with reference to Free Trade I shall be 
accused of being a protectionist, of a desire to over- 
throw Free Trade, and of all the other crimes which an 
ingenious imagination can attach to a commercial 
heterodoxy. But nevertheless I ask you to set 
yourselves free from all that merely vituperative 
doctrine, and to consider whether the true doctrine 
of Free Trade carries you as fBur as some of these 
gentlemen would wish you to go. Every true 
religion has its counterpart in inventions and legends 
and traditions which grow upon that religion. The 
Old Testament had its canonical books, and had 
also its Tahnud and its Mishnah, the inventions 
of Rabbinical commentators. There are a Mish- 
nah and a Talmud constantly growing up. One 
of the difiSculties we have to contend with is the 
strange and unreasonable doctrine which these 
Babbis have imposed upon us. If we look abroad 
into the world we see it. In the office which I have 
the honour to hold I am obliged to see a great deal 
of it. We live in an age of a war of tariffs. Every 
nation is trying how it can, b^ agie e m e nt "with its 
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neighbour, get the greatest possible protection for its 
own industries, and at the same time the greatest 
possible access to ihe markets of its neighbours. 
This kind of negotiation is continuallj going on. It 
has been going on for the last year and a half with 
great activity. T want fo p oint ou t to you that w hat 
I observe is thatwhi^ A. ^ vgry ^fpi|<>nfi ^ gAt. a. 
favour of B., and B. is anxious to get a favour 
of n[rr~"fioliudy - -^ai^s^ two etaraws about 'get&ig 
thB commercial fiiyour of Great Bfitett 
the reason of that ? It is that in tiliis great battle 
Qruat Brllalii llMllglibefateTy Mnpped''Ir<^i'M of the — 

' armour and the weapons by wtidiihe battle has -t» • 
be fought'"* Tou caniiot'do business tSTlifiis'world^of^ ^ 
-"eVfT'and suffering on the^fi terms, iryou'go'to^ 
market you must bring money with you. If you 
fight you must fight with the weapons with which 
those you have to contend against are fighting. 
It is not easy for you to say, ' I am a Quaker/ ^ I do 
not fight at all, I have no weapon,' and to expect 
that the people will pay the same regard to you and 
be as anxious to obtain youi^ good-will and to consult 
your interests as they will do for the people who have 
retained their armour and still hold their weapon. 
The weapon with which they all fight is admission to 
their own markets, that is to say, A. says to B., ' If 
you will make your duties such that I can sell in 
your market, I will make my duties such that you 
can sell in my market.' But we begin by saying: 
i^eVill levy no duties on anybody,' and we declare 

f that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glorious 
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/ 

/ and sacred doctrine of Free Trade to levy any daly on 

/ anybody for the sake of what we can get by it. It 

/ may be noble, but it is not business. On those terms 

\^^^j(0b will get nothing, and I am sorry to have to tell 

you that you are practically getting nothing. The 

opinion of this country as stated by its authorised 

exponents has been opposed to what is called a 

retaliatory policy. 

''We as the Gbvemment of the country at the time 
have laid it down for ourselves as a strict rule from 
which there is no departure, and we are bound not to 
alter the traditional policy of the country unless we 
are convinced that a large majority of the country is 
with us, because in these foreign affairs consistency 
of policy is beyond all things necessary. 

"But though that is the case, stiU, if I may aspire 
to fill the office of a councillor to the public mind, I 
should ask you to form your own opinions without 
reference to traditions or denunciations — not to care 
two straws whether you are orthodox or not, but to 
form your opinions according to the dictates of 
common sense. I would impress upon you that if 
you intend, in this conflict of commercial treaties, to 
hold your own, you must be prepared, if need be, to 
inflict upon the nations which injure you the penalty 
which is in your hands, that of refusing them access 
to your markets. (A voice, 'Common Sense at last') 
There is a reproach in that interruption but I have 
never said anything else. And there is a great 
difficulty. The Power we have most reason to 

c. 7 
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complain of is liie United States, and what we want 
ihe United States to fnmish us with mostly are 
articles of food essential to the feeding of the people, 
and raw materials necessary to oar manufactures, and 
we cannot exclude one or the other without serious 
injury to ourselves. 

''Now I am not in the least prepared for the sake 
of wounding other nations to inflict any dangerous or 
serious wound upon ourselves. We must confine 
ourselves, at least for the present, to those subjects 
on which we should not suffer very much whether 
the importation continued or diminished, but what I 
complain about of the Rabbis of whom I have just 
spoken is that they confuse the vital point. They 
say that everything must be given to the consumer. 
Well, if the consumer is the man who maintains the 
industries of the country or is the people at large, I 
agree with the Rabbis. Tou cannot raise the price of 
food or of raw material, but there is an enormous 
mass of other articles of importation from other 
countries which are mere matters of luxurious con- 
sumption But as one whose duty it is to say what 

he thinks to the people of this country, I am bound 
to say that our Rabbis have carried the matter too 
far. We must distinguish between consumer and 
consumer, and while jealously preserving the rights 
of a consumer who is coextensive with a whole 
industry or with the whole people of the country, we 
may fairly use our power over an importation which 
merely ministers to luxury, in order to maintain our 
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own in this great commercial battle." This was at 
least an effective plea for the recognition of the {a^ct 
that the question was assuming a very different 
aspect from that which it had presented to the public 
mind in the Forties and Fifties. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IS ONE-SIDED FREE TRADE EXPEDIENT 

FOR ENGLAND ? 

So far we have been dealing with matter that is 
non-contentious-mere ancient history ; but our hasty 
review of the rise of the Free Trade movement in the 
world, and of its decline since 1870, has brought us 
face to face with a burning question :— Is it worth 
while to reopen the controversy which seemed to 
have been decided in 1846 ? Is there even sl prima 
facie case for reconsidering the decision, or may we 
not regard it as a chose jtigee? There is a very 
strong and very wise indisposition on the part of the 
English public against anything that seems to imply 
going back on what has been deliberately done by the 
nation. We have no written constitution ; the whole 
stability of our system of government seems to 
depend on this habit of accepting an accomplished 
fact. Those who, in opposition, may be most strongly 
hostile to some proposed change generally make no 
attempt to reverse it when they get into power. They 
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accept the inevitable and try to make the best of the 
scheme they have denounced. The obligation to 
take this line becomes infinitely stronger when there 
has been a definite appeal to the country, and the 
citizens have endorsed the action of Parliament ; this 
was fully recognised by Disraeli in his Budget Speech 
in 1852 ', and by Lord Salisbury in 1892. The fact 
that, as we have seen, the decision was forced on by 
an apparently accidental conjuncture of circumstances 
does not greatly weigh with us ; almost every impor- 
tant event in history can be represented, when we 
know about it in detail, as the outcome of some 
trivial incident. Nor need we be greatly influenced 
by the fact that the introduction of Free Trade has 
not accomplished all that was expected of it. The 
advocates of a change are always apt to be over- 
sanguine ; and the fact that they miscalculated does 
not necessarily shew that the course on which we 
entered nearly sixty years ago was unwise. Qranted 
that Free Trade, as we adopted it, has not proved to 
be a stepping-stone to universal Free Trade, but that 
we have been thrown back on a scheme of one-sided 



1 "We wished, after the event of the last general election, 
understanding as we did from the resnlt of that election that the 
principle of unrestricted competition was entirely and finally 
adopted as the principle of onr commercial code—we wished to 
consider onr financial system in relation to onr commercial system — 
to see whether they conld not be brought more in harmony together, 
and whether in bringing them more in harmony together, we might 
not... lay the foundations of a system which should not only in 
future be more beneficial, but wUch should enlist in its favour the 
sympathies of aU classes." 3 Hansard^ czxin. 838. 
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Free Trade\ may we not have reason to be satisfied 
with it, as sound in principle, and successfnl in 
practice? Hence we are forced to consider how far 
insular Free Trade is conducive to English prosperity. 
Just as we discussed the good and bad of the 
Mercantile System, as it existed during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, so we may examine 
how far, during the twaity-five years with which it 
closed, one-sided Free Trade has been really beneficial 
in promoting the national prosperity of England. 
Statisticians are content to get at the history of the 
recent past as accurately as possible, but we are 
rather concerned to examine the stability of our 
present conditions, a^d to ask how far they portend 
a continuance of national prosperity. 

L The Extension of Trade and Industry, 

I There can be no doubt that, when tried by any 
ordinary criterion, there ha^ been an enormous growth 
I of national industry and commerce since Free Trade 
V^was adopted in 1846. We may take the method of 
measurement which Sir Robert Peel employed in 
shewing that the tentative movement in the direction 
of one-sided Free Trade, on which England entered 
in 1842, had been successful', and enquire as to the 
value of our exports. They may be regarded as pro- 
bably indicating that the productive power is vigorous, 

1 This term was ased by Disraeli in 1852. *' I look," he said, 
"on one-sided free-trade as an obsolete opinion." 8 Hcmawrd^ 
cxxm. 858. 

> 27 Jan. 1846. 3 Hamard, Lxxxm. 277. 
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and as certainly shewing that the country has a 
large amount of purchasing power with which it can 
procure commodities, or make investments in other 
hmds. 

The figures, in miUions, as given in the recent 
Board of Trade Report* are as follows : 

1840 £51,000,000. 

1850 £71,000,000. 

1860 £135,000,000. 

1870 £199,000,000. 

1880 £223,000,000. 

1890 £263,000,000. 

1900 £282,000,000. 

The year 1840 shows the condition of English 
trade^ after the chief mechanical changes which wef e 
comprised in the Industrial BiBvolution had been 
introduced, but before Peel's changes in the tariff 
began in 1842. The growth which has gone on since 
that time has doubtless been partly influenced by the 
development of steam navigation and other causes ; 
but it is impossible to tell what allowance ought to 
be made for these influences ; and we can certainly 
say that under the scheme which England adopted in 
1846 there has been an enormous growtL Atthe 
same time, it is clear that the rate of progress has not 
"Egen maintaineSTin the last decades." We may tale 
1850 as the year wEen'theTnfluence of the new policy 
began to be felt ; the value of the exports had increased 



^ Memorandat StatUtieal Tables and Charts with reference to 
British a/nd Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions, 1903. 
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ninetyper cent.— from £71,000,000 to£135,000,000— 
before the decade was out. During the next decade the 
increase was forty-seven per cent.; from 1870 to 1880 
the rate of increase fell to twelve per cent.; and 
though in the following decade it rose to nearly 
eighteen per cent. , in the last decade of last century 
it dropped to seven per cent. This diminishing rate 
of increase should not be overlooked ; though it may 
be the opinion of the ordinary man, who is a little 
suspicious that statistics lend themselves to the 
subtlest forms of special pleading, that so long as 
progress continues, even though it be at a diminished 
rate, we need not greatly concern ourselves about 
the principles we have adopted. 



ii. 1$ this development wholesome 1 

The magnitude of the development of our export 
trade is not, however, in itself conclusive ; it is after 
all only one test of the economic condition of the 
country — ^though a very useful test. We may re- 
member that, as we had occasion to notice, the 
Mercantile System was admirably successful when 
tried by the criterion which its founders would have 
applied; it had built up the maritime power of 
England, and afforded an enormous revenue for naval 
and military purposes. At the same time, when 
viewed in other aspects, it was condemned. We are 
therefore called upon to look a little more closely at 
the scheme of insular Free Trade, and to ask whether 
this great development is really wholesome ? We are 
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less concerned with the rapid growth than with the 
stability of our national wealth. Can the progress 
which has been taking place go on indefinitely with 
greater and greater benefit to the nation as a whole? 

^ (a) There are two points that deserve conside- 

: ration; for one thing insular Free Trade, like 
Mercantilism in its last days\ is a one-sided system. 
It has apparently benefited commerce and manu- 

■ factures, but one great side of national economic life 
has suffered. Since agriculture has not flourished 
under this scheme of policy^ we are forced to recognise 
that this great economic development has been one- 
sided ; the country has not prospered all round. In 
this respect the progress of recent years is less 
satisfactory than the real, but slow, advance which 

' occurred under the Mercantile System in the 
eighteenth century. That was an all-round develop- 
ment, in which interests of every sort participated ; 
commerce, manufactures, and land were all cared for, 
stimulated, and benefited^ ; but in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century the loss in one great field of 
national enterprise and the industries which are 
connected with it', must be set against the gain in 
others, before the general effect on the community as 
a whole can be satisfactorily estimated. 

Till 1874 it could hardly have been said that 
agriculture had failed to share in the general pros- 

1 During the period from 1816 to 1845. See above, p. 68. 
s See above, p. 29. 

8 See Mr Dince's evidence (9140) in Report of Commission on 
Depression of Trade (1886), xxni. 65. 
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perity of the Free Trade era; it appeared as if 
. Gobden's anticipations, as regards the rural districts, 
/ had been completely justified, for there had been no 
j ruinous fall in the price of agricultural products. To 
(^ this result several unforeseen influences had contri- 
buted; the Crimean War shut up the sources of 
Russian supply, and prevented Russian competition 
from coming into play; while the American Civil 
War in 1861 greatly delayed the development of the 
great wheat-growing regions of the West. Since y 
1875 the forebodings of the agriculturists — which I 
Gobden dismissed with scorn — ^have been realised. ] 
The state of the case has been excellently summarise<v 
by Mr IngUs Palgrave — the only living economist 
whose work is of such a standard that he has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. As a banker 
of established reputation who was for many years 
editor of the Economist and subsequently of The 
Dictiona/ry of Political Economy his knowledge is 
very wide, and his calculations deserve the most 
careful consideration. He estimates that during the 
twenty years from 1883 the landed interest, especially 
tiie landlords and tenant-farmers, lost a sum which 
approximates to £800,000,000 ^ If the prices of 
1874 had been kept up they would have been richer 
at the present time by nearly the amount of the 
National Debt. This is a considerable amount for 
any class to lose, and it is not to be neglected in 
discussing the wealth of the community as a whole. 

^ Economic Condition of the Country in Nationcti Review^ Nov. 
1903, p. 402. 
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The nation can perhaps afford to lose it, and the gain 
from other sources may serve to recoup this loss and 
more; but at least it may be said that the great 
development of prosperity to which the figures of our 
export trade testify has been one-sided, since an 
important fiictor in the economic life of the country 
has suffered so mucL 

I (b) Again, it must be remembered that this great 
\ development has been, not only one-sided, but arti- 
'^ficial. Protective legislation is most easily justified 
economically when it aims at fostering some indus- 
try for which the country really possesses great 
advantages, and thus stimulates development fdong 
natural lines. The Mercantile System had this 
character to a very large extent in the eighteenth 
century ; but the advocates of Free Trade desired a 
more careful reliance on the guidance of nature. 
Adam Smith was inclined to condemn any departure 
from the natural progress of opulence. He held that 
the legislator ought to take account of the resources 
of the country, the climate, soil, geographical position 
and harbours, and build up the economic fabric on 
this basis. Cobden was even more decided in his 
view that the very meaning of Free l^rade was that 
it gave free play to nature, and afforded every 
nation the opportunity of taking advantage of the 
natural gifts bestowed on different parts of the world. 
He was anxious that politiciansr should not interfere 
with prices, or the natural development be distorted 
by the demands of particular classes, and the 
jealousies of different countries. But the lines of 
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our leoent developmait lisve ceased to be detennined 
by natunl conditioiis ; the dnection of our industiy 
is controlled, not bj onr own politiciaiiB, but by the 
statesmen of other coontriee. The Kngliabman is no 
longer master in his own honse, but pnrsaes the 
occupations that his neighbonis assign him. W&^re 
forced to relinqnish certain mannfactnies for which our 
countiy is well adapted, because of the encourage- 
ments which foreigners give to their own industries, 
and the discouragements they place on the importation 
of our wares. We are compelled to devote ourselyes, 
not to those things which we are naturally fitted to 
do best, but to those trades which they are inclined 
to leave to us, for the present at all events. It may 
be, as is allied, that these are very profitable 
industries and exceedingly well worth carrying on ; 
but the development is not natural In defending 
our present scheme, the fundamental position of those 
who advocated Free Trade in the eighteenth century, 
and of those who carried it through in the nineteenth, 
must be abandoned. The Gobden Club no longer 
contend for a natural distribution of industry, but for 
the maintenance of an unnatural distribution which 
pays. In 1886, Mr Medley wrote in one of their 
publications, ** that very powerful arguments can be 
adduced in favour of the view I hold, which is that 
considering where we stand now, universal Free Trade, 
though it would incalculably benefit the world at 
large, might not be that unmixed national blessing 
to us which it is presumed by many it would be.... 
If universal Free Trade prevailed, it is certain that 
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articles would be manufactured where production 
could be most cheaply carried on. If so, we have to 
ask ourselves, Is Great Britain the cheapest place for 
the production of iron and steel, or of ships, or of 
cotton goods, or of machinery?.. .These considera- 
tions are quite enough to cast a doubt on the 
assumption that protective tariffs prevent us from 
doing a larger trade than we otherwise should do, 
and to make us think that universal Free Trade 
might not maintain us in the commanding position 
we now hold\" As an illustration it may suffice to 
say that the confectionery trade seems to have been 
aided by the foreign sugar bounties', and our ship- 
building by the dumping of foreign steel and iron'. 
To whatever extent this is true, the form which our 
industry takes at present is artificial, and the official 
advocates of insular Free Trade recognise that this 
is the case. As a Oerman admirer of our present 
system put it when defending ' chronic dumping,' — 
** Whether the greater cheapness comes artificially or 
naturally does not matter^" This may be so, 
if we do not wish to look behind quotations 
of prices at the present hour; but the natural 
distribution of industry throughout the world is of 
vast importance, if we are trying to take the stability 
of industrial prosperity in each country, and the 
preservation of friendly relations between different 
communities, into account. 

^ G. W. Medley, Pamphlets <md Addreases, 184-8. 

« Sir V. H. P. Caillard, Imperial Fiscal Befomi, 86. 

» W. J. Ashley, Tariff Problem, 112. 

* H. Dietzel, British Associatiouy F., Standard, 20 Aug., 1904. 
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iii. The probable Effixts 07i National Resources, 
personal and physical. 
Even though there may be a general consensua of 
opinion as to the character of an existing system, 
there is not likely to be much unanimity in the 
anticipations which different people may indulge as 
to the probable effects of continued development 
along these lines. Modern eociety is complex, and 
the phenomena with which we are concerned are in a 
constant state of flux ; observation is difficult, and it 
is not easy to discern the trend of affaire with any 
precision. The slow and cumulative action of such 
an influence as a national economic policy is par- 
ticularly difficult to trace or to gauge. But there 
are two points which we may endeavour to consider. 
By common consent' the great resources of any 
country — on which its material prosperity depends 
— ate twofold ; on the one hand there is the popula- 
tion, and on the other the physical possessions which 
[ may he included in the term land. These are the 
^liwo factors which are essential to the maintenance 
and progress of the material welfare of any country. 
We may try to see how each of them is likely to be 
affected by insular Free Trade, 
r (a) The rapid growth of manufacturing, with no 
J correaponding agricultural progress, might be expected 
/to have serious results upon the population. There 

■ Comixire Hobbes, EnslUh Woris, m. 232. niiil Looke, C'ltiZ 
Qottnunent, io Workt, n. Sj ST, 40, 42. 
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is not indeed any likelihood, as there might have 
been in earlier days, that the numbers would decline 
for want of sufficient produce to maintain them; 
there are such fisu^ilities for purchasing com in foreign 
parts that an ample supply of cheap food has been 
forthcoming; while this is the case there is every 
prospect that the numbers of the population will be 
at least maintained. CSieap food gives the opportu- 
nity of an increase of ^pulation ; according to the 
best established of all the generalisations of Economic 
^Science there is a tendency for population to increase 
up to the limit set by the means of subsistence. The 
researches of Malthus went to shew that cheap food 
is in itself a doubtful benefit to a community — the 
mere rendering of the necessaries of life less expensive 
may give rise to a redundant population. The cases 
of the negro population in tropical countries, and of 
the natives of southern Italy and of Ireland, have 
all been stock illustrations of the evils which may 
accrue from the cheapness of food in a country where 
there is either the lack of will or the lack of oppor- 
tunity to obtain work. This^ state of afifairs has not 
been unknown in England. In the time of Elizabeth, 
and again at the era of the Revolution, there seem 
to have been a large number of idle members of the 
body politic, and the difficulty of planting and foster- 
ing industries so that they might be absorbed in the 
active life of the community, was a problem with 
which public authorities and philanthropists alike 
were always endeavouring to deal. Under modem 
conditions there is a danger of the recurrence of the 
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' same eva'. The mechanical improYement» of the 
hist hundred years have given an increased means of 
purchasing food, but have in some ways curtailed 
opportunities for employment, especially in rural 
districts. In these circumstances the existence of a 
*' submerged population " in our towns, and of serious 
oyercrowding need not be a matter of surprise ; it is 
exactly what we might expect to happen, and what is 
likely to continue under the existing conditions of 
cheap food and inconstant employment. 

^ . There is also a considerable probability that when 
the population is redundant^ there will be a deteriora- 
tion in its quality, both physical and moral. It has 
been a widely spread opinion for generations that the 
portion of the population which had most stamina 
was that which was bred and reared in the rural 
districts, and that the increase of an urban, relatively 
to a rural, population was in many ways undesirable. 
According to Mr J. R. Macculloch this was an evil 
which was closely connected with the growth of 
factory industry, and it was one for which he saw no 
remedy*. He underrated the force of the corrections 
which have been introduced through the association 
of skilled workers ; but it would be difficult to shew 
that the tendency he noted has been inoperative. 

1 Cobden'B scheme of providing increased employment without 
lowering the price of food would, if it had been practicable, have 
done nothing to encourage the growth of a redundant population. 
Insular Free Trade as it has worked out with supplies of cheap 
food, and entire carelessness about the matter of employment, 
affords no safeguard against "boy and girl marriages," among 
populations who obtain work casually. 

3 Treatises and Egtays (1859), 454. 
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The trend of migration from rural districts to towns 
has certainly gone on much more rapidly than he 
expected, for he did not anticipate that agriculture 
would be exposed to disastrous competition. There 
are hardly sufficient accurate data available to make 
it perfectly clear whether the alleged deterioration of 
the national physique is weU founded, and it would pro- 
bably be impossible to get any evidence as to changes 
in rural stamina ; but for all that, the tendency may 
exist even if the numerous activities, both municipal 
and philanthropic, for improving the conditions in 
which the poor live and work, have succeeded in 
counteracting it altogether. It is easy to propound 
heroic remedies for overcrowding, and to insist that 
municipalities should provide adequate house accom- 
modation ; it is still simpler to bliune owners or land- 
owners for the existing state of afifairs; but it is 
difficult to be sure that the one-sided development of 
our economic life has not tended to aggravate the evil. 
. (b) There is far less difficulty in getting at the 
facts in regard to the other factor of continued 
national prosperity, and in seeing how it is faring 
with our physical resources. 

So far as the surface of the land is concerned 
there can be no doubt that the acreage which is under 
tillage has been greatly reduced during the last thirty 
yeaxB, The area of com crops in the United Kingdom 
has shrunk more and more, from 11,543,777 acres in 
1871-5 to 8,392,863 acres in 1903'. This does not 

1 Agricultural Betum$ (Board of Agriealtnre and Fisheries), 
1908» p. 44. 

C. 8 
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mean that pasture SEurming has become more profit- 
able, and that the tenants find it wiser to devote 
their attention to stock breeding rather than to 
husbandry. The grass counties haye suffered from 
a fiill in the value of stock, just as the arable counties 
have from a fiill in the value of wheat — ^though not to 
the same extent as yet. Nor is it true to suppose 
that agricultural land is a mere natural gift; an 
English £Eurm is a highly complicated product of 
civilisation, and if it is disused for a time, or badly 
used, it deteriorates in eveiy way. The machinery 
becomes valueless, the buildings go out of repair, 
and the land itself becomes fouL Land lying idle, or 
land badly cultivated, is the outward sjnnbol of the 
ruin that has overtaken many districts. The whole 
industry in all its branches has been very severely hit, 
and the loss has affected every class connected with 
the agricultural interest. The landlords are the 
class who had most to lose, and their loss, in the 
capitalised value of their greatly reduced rentals, has 
been enormous. There is a general impression that 
this is merely the private concern of a class, and does 
not really imply any injury to the community ; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that English landlords are 
mere rent receivers, who obtain an unearned income 
by merely allowing other people to work their land ; 
they actively co-operate with their capital in the main- 
tenance of farming buildings and the improvement of 
the soil The impoverishment of the landlord class 
means that there is much less capital available for 
working the land of the country effectively, and that 
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this great national asset is not being utilised to its 
fullest extent. 

The impoverishment of the landlords is having 
another result, in the increase of absenteeism. Men 
can no longer afford to reside on their estates, and 
are forced to let their country houses to wealthy city 
men who occupy them as occasional holiday resorts. 
The social evils of such absenteeism do not concern 
us, when we are appljring ourselves to a strictly 
economic question; but it is worth while to remember 
that in earlier days severe measures were taken 
by the Grown to check the growing non-residence 
by the country gentry. The economic effects ^^ 
absenteeism on village Ufe may be very serious, in | 
doing away with a considerable local demand for 
produce of many kinds, and cutting down the 
opportunities of employment. It is particularly un- , 
fortunate, too, that at a time when there seems to be^ 
] the need to introduce more co-operation and organisa- 
/ tion in rural districts, those who are from their 
I position most competent to take a lead in the matter 
1 should be losing touch with local interests and re- 
Iquirements. In the eighteenth century, when agri- 
culture was remunerative, there were many spirited 
proprietors who set an example by introducing 
improvements, and inducing their tenants and 
neighbours to adopt them. It is not the least serious 
feature of the present agricultural distress that so 
many proprietors are not only without the capital, 
but unable to retain the position which is necessary 
for a pioneer. 

8-2 
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The loss as regards the labouring class has been 
of a different kind ; many of them have been forced 
to go to towns, and to emigrate, and some have doubt- 
less become more prosperous persomdly in their new 
surroundings than they would have done in the old 
conditions ; though it is not likely that the change 
has been for the better in all cases. The diminution 
of employment in rural districts, with the overcrowding 
of the towns, is an evil, even if each generation of 
immigrants succeeds in keeping a relatively high level 
in their new surroundings. The reduction of the 
demand for rural labour has had its natural effect in 
a diminution of supply ; and a consequent rise in the 
rate of rural wages. This does not appear to have 
been accompanied by any obvious increase in efficiencjEj^ 
so that there is, generally speaking, a considerably 
higher expense for labour in connection with agrb- 
cultural production than was formerly the case. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be said that 
the position of the tenant-farmer is very satisfEustoty. 
He has not to pay nearly such a high rent as fell on 
him in 1874, but Jbhaift^dlprd is less able to co- 
()perate with him in improvement ^Kces Tiaf^P' 
fallen, but his labour bUt is f££r higher^ than it was. 
Viewing the matter as a whole we may say~Ehat 
under influence of insular Free Trade there has not 
only been an enormous loss, but the industry has 
been so iax disorganised that there is great difficulty 
in facing the new conditions and trying to make the 
best of them. 

Besides its agriculture, another very valuable 
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national asset is the mineral wealth of the country ; 
and this is necessarily being exhausted. The art of 
tillage consists in getting a large amount of produce 
every year without exhausting the soil, but the labour 
of the miner is extractive, and no known art can 
replace what he takes away. This is sufficiently 
obvious, and the precise rate of exhaustion is not 
a point on which it is necessary to spend much time. 
In so far as our present industrial prosperity depends 
on native supplies of coal and iron, it rests on an 
insecure foundation, since these supplies are being 
used up with greater or less rapidity*. Attention 
was first directed to the seriousness of the problem in 
1865 by the late Professor W. Stanley Jevons'. In 
1891 I heard a discussion of the subject at the 
British Association Meeting at Cardiff, when Mr T. 
Forster Brown stated that the maximum output would 
probably be reached in twenty-five years, and con- 
tinue for another twenty-five years ; and that afi»r 
that period another element in the commercial 
position of the nation — a greatly enhanced cost of 
fuel — would begin to be felt'. England has already 
had experience of the effects of a deficient supply of 
fuel; in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the supply of wood for fuel was running low, and a 
serious stagnation resulted in some of the staple 

1 W. J. Ashley, The Tariff Problem, 100. 

> ** To allow commerce to proceed until the source of dviliration 
iii weakened and oTertumed is like killing the goose to get the 
golden egg." The Ooal Question, 845. 

^ BHtish Association Report, 1891, p. 736. 
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induatriea. The revenue shewed no elasticity, and 
there was great difSculty in meeting the annual 
charges on our debt. It was only by the series of 
inventiorfa and discoTeries, which rendered it possible 
to substitute coal for wood in the smelting and 
working of iron, that England was relieved from this 
depressing influence and enabled to make the 
enormous advance she did. It is needless to point 
out that in the present day dear fuel would affect not 
only the hardware trades, but all the various indus- 
tries, textile and others, in which steam power is 
employed. This national asset is of supreme import- 
ance, and while it would be absurd to contend that 
our mineral treasures shonld be hoarded and not used, 
it is worth consideration whether we are shewing the 
sort of good management which would be exercised by 
a private owner, and forming investments which ade- 
quately represent in the national capital account the 
value of the extracted coal', 



iv. The Balance of Loss and Gain. 
This brief survey of the condition of the country, 
after half -a- century of one-sided Free Trade, seems to 
shew that the prima facie case for reconsidering the 

' "The BU«rey o£ fuel ia derived from the snn's rajs; roal being 
tlie store wlilcb nature has Uid aii s.s a species ot capital for us, 
while wood is our precarious jearlj income. We are thus &t 
ptBaent (1878) very much in tlie position of a joung lieir, who haa 
oiJy recently come into his eatates. and who, not oanteut witb the 
iucome, is rapidly sqnaudnring his realiaed (iroperty." Balfour 
Stewart, Oonaeivaiioii of Energy, 144. 
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decision taken in 1846 is exceedingly strong. A great ) 
development has occurred, but it has been so one-sided y 
and artificial that it can hardly be regarded as healthy ; ( 
the opinion of Napoleon and his contempoi ^ries as to f 
the instability of the British Colossus ^ is much more 
nearly true under the regime of insular Free Trade 
than under the Mercantile System of the eighteenth 
century. The alleged deterioration of our population 
and the waste and exhaustion of our physical resources 
are serious symptoms ; it is difiicult to share the com- 
placent optimism which finds expression in many 
quarters. In spite of the growth of our export trade, 
the doubt may well arise whether our industrial 
prosperity is sound, and whether it can be developed 
with advantage farther and farther along the existing 
lines. 

The doubt becomes more serious when we compare 
Ihe recent industrial development of this country 
with that of some of her neighbours. England is not 
)y any means the only country that has enjoyed a 
growing trade during the last thirty years ; Qermany 
and America have also prospered in an extraordinary 
fashion, and while the rate of progress in England is 
decreasing, the United States are developing their 
trade with increasing rapidity. The exports from 
England have grown absolutely, but relatively to the 
advance made by other countries England has fallen 
behind in the race. 

The popular explanation of this state of affairs is 
not altogether reassuring. It is said that England 

1 Gnnuingham, Growth of English Industry t n. 677. 
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ia an older country ; that America is young ; that 
therefore the rate of progress in the United States is 
necessarily greater, and that we should be perfectly 
satisfied so long as we coutioue to grow at aU. But 
after all the terms 'young' and 'old' are not very 
illuminating ; the distinction which ia im]}ortaut 
economically does not lie in the age of a state' in 
years, but in the character of its productions. During 
the eighteenth century England was a country which 
exported com ; this was a commodity the amount of 
which could not generally speaking be increased, 
except at an increased rate of expense. Trade which 
ia founded on such products cannot be expanded 
indefinitely, and an ' old ' and high civilisation cannot 
expect to carry on such commerce. But with manu- 
factures the case ia different ; an increased amount 
can be obtained at a diminishing cost of production, 
except in so far as it is counterbalanced by an in- 
creasing dearneas of food, of fuel, or of materials. 
Just because England was already manufacturing on 
a large acale, she had an enormous advantage for 
increasing her lead ; the same principle must be 
borne in mind with regard to oui shipping. According 
to Sir A. Swettenham, "the Singapore region has 
been developing very largely in the last twenty years, 
and there has been an enormous increase of trade all 
round," but in looking at atatistics he thinks it will 
be found that "we were the very first in the field, and 
we have had all our agencies established, and we had 
a very large amount of shipping in our possession ; 
and other things being etjual, certaitdy ought to have 
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developed at the same rate as othefs, if not £E»ter, 
because being on the spot, and having everything 
going like clockwork, it would have been easier^for us 
to have increased our trade than for others who were 
not on the spot. What we find is that the foreigners, 
or certain foreigners, notably the Germans and 
Japanese, have increased their trade very much more 
rapidly and very much more efficiently than we have 
done^" Engluid coidd apparently add to her pro> 
duction more cheaply than other countries working 
on a smaller scale could add to theirs. When we get 
rid of the delusive analogies about 'young' and 
'old,' we see that, considering the character of English 
industry, the trade founded upon it can hardly be 
said to have been really prosperous, since we have 
lost the lead we once enjoyed in the steel and iron 
trades, while neither woollen' nor cotton* can be 
regarded a« flourishing industries. 

The view of English economic life, which is accepted 
by some advocates of one-sided Free Trade, is to my 
mind a further reason for reconsidering the decision 
which was taken in 1846. It is a counsel of despair. 
We are told that we are merely helpless — and that 
anything we may attempt will only make matters 

worse. We have a large redundant population — 

I 

I 

1 Report of Select Committee on Steamship Subsidiett 1902, zz. j 

812. I 

> Minority Report of Royal Commiseion on D^preiiion of Trade, \ 

1886, xxm. 554 and 560. ' 

^ W. A. Abram, Prospective Decline of Lanctuhire in Blach- | 
wood, Jnlj} 1892, Vol. 152, and Helm in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, xvu. May, 1903. 
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13,000,000 of people on the margin of starvation — 
therefore we must have cheap food at all hazards, 
even at the risk of perpetuating and increasing this 
class. Our agriculture has decayed, but we cannot 
help it ; our coal is being exhausted, but there is 
nothing to be done. There was a time when the 
principle of lamez-faire was put forward as stating 
a condition which would enable the enterprising man 
to use his opportunities for his own greatest advantage 
and that of the nation ; it has become a mere sub- 
terfuge under which carelessness of national interests 
and indifference to national duty may doak them- 
selves. This patient acquiescence in a policy of 
drift is a serious symptom of decadence, but it is not 
so deep-seated as to be ineradicabla We have got 
rid of it in regard to the conditions of labour; the 
whole system of the factory and mines Acts, and of 
factory and workshop inspection, is the expression of 
a definite opinion that regulation and organisation 
are desirable. We have got rid of laissez-faire in 
many matters connected with the conditions of life — 
the sanitary state of towns, and the training of 
children; these are matters which ought to be 
attended to, and not left to drift. We have got rid of 
laissez-faire in many matters of business, in the 
control exercised over internal communication by 
railways, and in the subsidising of shipping com- 
panies. The policy of drift is only maintained in the 
sphere where it is most disastrous to the dignity 
and reputation of the nation — our commercial inter- 
course with other lands and with our own colonies. 
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We cannot hope to win, or to retain, the respect of 
our neighbours, or the attachment of English peoples 
beyond the sea, unless we abandon this decadent 
lassitude and make an e£fort to face the difficulties 
that beset us. They are great, but they will only 
be fatal if we allow ourselves to be supine. Before 
all things it is necessary that we should carefully 
reconsider our position, and see if there is any way in 
which it can be improved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXPERT OPINION. 

MAif Y English citizens who ore inclined to think that 
there is a prima facte case for reconsidering the 
rdative advantages of pursuing the S}rstem of one- 
sided Free Trade and of making some new departure^ 
may yet feel doubtful of their own competence to 
come to a right decision, either one way or the other. 
The case is very complex, and there is a mass of plaus- 
ible statements which it seems impossible for anyone 
but an expert to sift, so as to form a trustworthy judg- 
ment. Fnfort^ii^<*tA^yj p">^1iV nm^fif^er'Aft \xy ftj^Angmrr 
experts jias been somewhat shaken. During the first 
half of the^meteentE ceh?ury they were ready to 
offer their guidance with considerable confidence, at^d 
educated men were on the whole disposed to accept 
it. These days have passed away, and there is a 
disposition in many quarters to resent the very 
appearance of academic pretensions to deliver an 
authoritative opinion on public affairs \ StiU, the 

1 Timesj 15 Aug. 1903. 
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plain man, who sneers at ''scholars who be hoodwinkt 
and brought up within the walks of a Golledge */' may 
still be distrustful of his own judgment and inclined 
to think that deference should be paid to Economic 
Science after all. But this science does not pose as 
a master that demands deference ; it o£fers itself as 
a servant, who is ready to give such help as is asked 
for. As a servant, it is invaluable in assisting 
the judgment and suggesting a course that may be 
tried ; but a good servant may sometimes prove to 
be a very bad master. Despite its many merits, there 
are good reasons for refusing to look to Economic 
Science as an authority which can lay down the law 
about any practical question and settle it offhand. 
Beginners in the study of Economics are impressed 
by the acute analysis and forcible reasoning which 
serve to lay bare the inner grounds of complex human 
action. They feel the glamour of a study which 
brings order and system into the social chaos, and 
they can hardly help being enthusiastic advocates 
of the claims of the science to speak with authority. 
It seems to throw such searching light, that the 
conclusions reached appear to have demonstrative 
certainty. The more advanced student, however, is 
not unUkely to feel some, hesitation as to whether 
these pretensions to speak authoritatively are reaUy 
well founded ; he will have learned that Economics is 
better fitted to play the part of the solicitors who get 
up the case on each side, than that of a Court of 
Appeal delivering judgment 

1 Fenton, Treatue of Uawry, 
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ie Science as a Master. 

J Economic Science owes much of its attractiveness 
; to the manner in which it introduces clearness and 
- accuracy into the rough and ready discussions of 

ordinary life. The terms which are bandied about 



in popular discourse can be taken up and treated 
with precision ; and the confusions of thought, which 
lurk under vague language, can be exposed by careful 
analysis \ But in grasping at this advantage — and 
it is a great advantage — we run the risk of losing 
touch with actual affairs; we need to be on our 
guard against habituating ourselves to think and 
argue in an unreal world of notions, that are not 
quite apposite to the conditions of actual life. 
Adam Smith's main achievement lay in his success 
in analysing the notion of Value-in-Exch'ange, and 
making it, as newly explained, the basis of his 
whole sfystem of Natural Liberty. Since his time^ 
there has been an immense advance in the accurate 
definition of terms; these are the great landmarks 
of the progress of Economic Science in its more I 
formal aspects, and they serve as instruments for the] 
better description and classification of complicated 
phenomena. But the tyro in Economics is in danger 
of assuming too hastily that the phenomena which 
bear some name in actual life correspond to the term 

I On the importance of this formal side of Economic Study see 
Onnningham, A Plea for Pure Theory in The Economic Eevieto, n. 
80. It is a necessary element in the lucid discussion of economic 
l^ienomena. 
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as he has become accustomed to define it. It was 
I a very great achievement on the part of Bicardo to 
I give us a doctrine of 'rent' as an economic conception, 
! but the actual rents of everyday life are of many 
kinds and do not all correspond at all closely to the 
scientific definition. The prejudice against English 
landlords — ^as if they were mere receivers of 'economic 
rent/ and as if their interests were quite distinct 
from those of the tenant-farmer^ and the labourer — 
has been due, in no smaU degree, to a misconception 
on this point The pa3anents made to a landlord 
under the name of rent include the profit on the 
capital he has sunk in the land, as well as a pa3anent 
for the advantages which his land possesses over other 
land which supplies the same markets. The economic 
term is perfectly clear, but it is a mistake to assume 
that it applies precisely to the actual phenomena of 
English agriculture. 

^ There is a danger of the same sort of error in 
[regard to economic forces. The science, rightly and 
necessarily, separates out the desire of material wealth 
as an important factor in human life ; by isolating it 
and following out its probable effects systematically' 
we get the explanation of a large part of human affairs. 
Only persons of a cynical temperament would be 
prepared to assert that this account of human life 
was exhaustive, and that no such motives as political 
ambition or family feeling were ever operative as 

1 On the convergence of these interests see J. S. Nicholson, 
TeiMMU^ Gain not Landlords* Loss, 

' Bnckle, History of Civilisation, n. 442. 
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modifying influences. The tyro is apt to use language 
which conveys the mistaken impression that such 
cynicism is an established scientific axiom ^ The 
principles of Economic Science give us a clear state- 
ment of the manner in which one great force tends to 
act, but we need to examine the conditions of nlace 
and time before we can l,e sure' that conflkd^ 
tendencies may be neglected and that this force is 
operating freely in any society. Economic principles 
are very clear, but they are not to be altogether 
trusted as representing the play of forces in actual 
life. 

To put it in another way. Before any science 
;an be accepted as an authority, which is entitled to 

ly down the law for our guidance, two things are 
lecessary ; the student must not only have clear 
potions, he must also be sure of his fiicts. The 

^onomist's ideas may be perfectly clear, but the 

>mpetent student knows that he cannot be sure 
)f his facts with the confidence which physicists or 
chemists are entitled to feeL With the growth and 
levelopment of society, mik the advances of invention 

id the progress of organisation, the subject-matter 
>f Economic Science is constantly changing ; there is 

mtinual flux, and, on the whole, progress ; nothing 
iainB stationary. The phenomena, with which the 

1 Cobden appears to have been under the mistaken impression 
that this was the case, and allowed himself to take a very low 
yiew of his opponents. He felt that the advantages of Free 
Trade were dear; and he was apt to acconnt for any opposition 
to his views by asserting that his opponents were swayed by merely 
interested motives. 
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chemist deals are diflfeient in kind; the same con- 
ditions can be produced in a laboratory, the same 
substance may be analysed over again, the results 
can be confirmed or corrected. There is the oppor- 
tunity for recurring observation, and for obtaining 
well-established data in regard to phenomena that 
continue unaltered during the whole period of human 
existence on the globe. In Economics, which studies 
the phenomena that arise through the changing 
desires and powers of men in utilising physical 
conditions, there cannot be any similarly solid basis 
of knowledge. We cannot get results that hold good 
for the whole period of the earth's history, or of 
human life; the subject-matter has always been 
changing more or less; and in the age in which 
we live it is changing with extraordinary rapidity. 
In Mill's time it was possible to separate the history 
of the globe into long ages of custom — dark and 
scientifically inexplicable* — and the age of competi- 
tion which was coming into being in all progressive 
countries. But we now see that the conceptions 
which are most appropriate to one .progressive coun- 
try are inappropriate to others ; the same analysis 
does not apply to those that are most closely akin. 
The economic life of the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is so distinct that the terms and analysis 
which are most convenient in dealing with the one 

1 Modem Eoonomio Science does not limit its range in this 
manner, but endeavours to take account of economic phenomena in 
commimities of every type. E. BUcher, EnUtehwng der Volkstoirth- 
$ekafty 8. Gmmingham, PUafor Pure Theory in Economic Beview, 
II. 27. 

C. 9 
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are inadequate to a proper comprehension of the 
other. Professor Jenks rightly observes that ''the 
'normal price' of economists has been based upon 
cost of production under a system of competition 
among small capitalists"; and that under the con- 
ditions in the sugar industry in America this 
conception does not apply. "There is no normal 
level of competitive price based on the cost of 
production*." The ordinary economic analysis of/ 
English industry is inapplicable to American develop- 
ments. Fifty years ago it seemed possible to tak( 
for granted that the conditions which prevailed- 
England gave us a type which would continue here, 
and to which other countries would gradually con- 
form. The classical school of economists were 
always inclined to assume that the phenomena of 
their own time were permanent, and to generalise too 
hastily from the special conditions with which they 
were themselves familiar. They were as a consequence 
somewhat ready to assume the attitude of a master, 
and to lay down the law to public men as to the 
course which ought to be pursued. On purely 
doctrinaire grounds, and in opposition to the opinion 
of practical men in all parts of the country, they did 
jaway with the system of technical training by 
{apprenticeship without attempting to provide a 

'substitute; they were satisfied that it would suffice 
to let every boy learn his business as best he could. 

I We have, as a nation, paid a heavy price for 
accepting such expert guidance. In a similar fashion, 

1 The Truit Problem (1901), 141, 142. 
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and in the same doctrinaire spirit, the principles of 
colonial preference and of the Navigation Acts were 
abandoned in the Forties. Vigorous protests against 
; the repealing measure were made at the time. " It 
' was," as Lord Winchelsea said, " carrying out the 
principle of Free Trade with the most utter recUess- 
ness that had ever characterised a deliberative or 
national assembly. We had practical experience of 
our Navigation Laws. He defied any man to deny 
that under these laws England had risen above all 
other nations in the world to a just and proud 
dommion over the seas. And they were now to 
/abandon this dominion for the adoption of a mere 
/speculative measure of this Free Trade character*." 
^The Government were able to carry their measure, 
but recent experience makes it clear that the an' 
ticipations of their critics were not merely wildl 
J There has been a great advance in every depart- 
/ ment of Economic Science during the last fifty years ; 
(^and one of the most noticeable marks of progress is 

1 12th June, 1849. 8 Hansard, cvi. 20. 

« Compare Sir R. Giffen's evidence before the JSeUct rw.w«-- 
onStea^nipSu^siai^. /* What I have said isrin^tct a'^^^S 
to revive, in part the Navigation Laws, which were aboUshed, S 
preat applause, h^-a-century ago ; and the excuse is the chaige of 
cnrcumstances. It has been assumed in some quarters that our 
experience of the trade of the country since the repealing of the 
Navigation I^ws has proved Adam Smith's appreh«S to be 
groimdless-that we can trust to Free Trade in this matter; but 
whether we could do so or not if there were no unfair competition 
what we have to face is reaUy a hostUe attack on a vital industr^ 
of the country in time of peace, carried on, directly or indirectiy 

?fiif ^''^o'^ competitors but by foreign governments." B^b 
(l«H/2), IX. 396. 

9—2 
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I that economists are more profoundly conscious of 
I the limitations of their science. The principles of 
economic science are generalisations which are more 
or less widely true ; they give us a basis for saying 
what is probable under certain circumstances. But 
they never can sup ply statement s that are universSly' 
valid in the world of fitct; and therefore they never 
can tell us what must happen. The economic ' must' 
is a survival from an earlier phase of the science 
which has been superseded ; it belongs to the age of 
the doctrines of the ' wages fund/ and of the ' last 
hour/yThe expert, who at the present day asserts 
that imports ' must ' be paid for by exports, or that 
goods 'must' be paid for with goods is taking a tone 
he has no right to adopt. It is perfectly clear that 
on^e whole and generally a purchaser ' must ' pay 
for the goods he receives, or shopkeepers will not 
continue to supply him ; as an abstract proposition 
he 'must' pay for what he receives. There are 
probably a large number of places in which the state- 
ment that a man 'must' live within his income is 
true in fact. It may even be generally true, but it is 
not true universally ; there are places in which and 
expedients by which it is possible for a man to live 
beyond his income for a long series of years. The 
public are not ready now-a-days to bow to the ipse 
dixit of the expert, and competent students no longer 
pose as authorities who can lay down the law for all 
times and places. 
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ii. Economic Science as a Servant. 

^.^ While Economic Science cannot lay down general 

/ principles which apply to all communities alike in all 
parts of the world, it can be of great assistance (a) in 
criticising a course that has been pursued, or (&) in 
devising the means which may be adopted in any 

\ giyen place and time for securing some particular 

iresultj 
^K^ok) Prom the time of Lord Burleigh onwards, for 
a period of two hundred years, the English nation 
knew very clearly what it wanted. Under all 
changes of dynasty and circumstances the object of 
building up national power was kept in view; and 
Economics, though not yet admitted to the circle of 
the sciences, proved an excellent servant, and gave 
admirable suggestions as to the manner in which this 
aim might be accomplished. Since 1815 there has 
been a revulsion of feeling. It seemed to the ordi- 
nary Englishman unnecessary to go on building up 
additional securities of maritime power at a time 
when there were no rivals who seemed worth conside- 
ration. At the same time attention was consciously 
directed to another object, which had been neglected 
in the last days of the Mercantile System. Bobert 
Owen gave an extraordinary impulse to the philan- 
thropic movements of his time by setting himself to 
bring about the harmony of industrial progress and 
human welfare. The well-being of the masses of the 
people has become, in the eyes of many, the supreme 
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object to which national activities should be directed ; 
and in so far as this is a matter of material conditions 
— ^food, shelter, health, and leisure — Economic Science 
is an excellent help to shew us how far this object 
has been attained, and in what directions it may be 
most easily promoted. 

In order to enquire into our succe9^ in attaining 
this result we naturally fix our attention on the 
evidence of the consumption of wealth, the amounts 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life which have 
been at the command of the community generally. 
This mode of examining the subject seems, in a 
democratic age, to be eminently fair. Consumption 
is a matter in which the whole community are directly 
interested. When we look at the production of 
wealth we obviously have to do with distinct interests, 
and possibly with conflicting interests. Not all the 
inhabitants of a country are engaged in the production 
of material wealth, and the welfare of some classes of 
producers, or some factors in the productive process, 
may be procured at the expense of other persons and 
classes. Ample opportunity for consumption, therefore, 
appears to a£ford the best test of the welfiiie of the 
community generally, and of every individual member 
severally. For the purpose of the examination of actual 
and observed phenomena this point of view serves 
admirably \ In modem times, and especially for the 

1 The method most of oourse be used with discrimiDatioii; the 
mere cheapness of coimnodities does not shew that Um^ hare heem 
generally available for the labouring dasaes, ankes the <HNPoriamties 
ci employment and power of obtaining the nifn-a cl parehasing 
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last half century, when masses of accurate data are 
available, enquiries as to the command possessed by 
the community in general, and the working classes in 
particular, over the conveniences and comforts of life 
can be pursued with considerable accuracy. We have 
means of measuring the material progress of the 

I community in the recent past that are reliable so &r 

(as they go. 

The question that the public desire to discuss, how- 
bver, is not merely as to the manner in which things 
have worked in the past, but rather as to the prospects 
of their w orking w ell in the future ; how far is the 
e maSSes of the community likely to be 
maintained in the next and subsequent generation ? 
When we come to gauge the probabilities in the 
future the case is not easily settled. Account must 
be taken of the characteristic limitations of Economic 
Science, as compared with physical science; since the 
subject-matter is always changing^ the accurate 
measurement of progress in the past does not give us 
a sound basis fer estimating progress in the future. 
We need to get as close as we can to actuality in 
order to make a forecast of events with any high 
probability. The mechanical view of human life, 
which Economics assumes for purposes of clear ana- 
lysis', is inappropriate when we are trying to look 
ahead; the continued supply of the comforts and 

food have also been considered. The insufficient attention paid by 
Professor Thorold Bogers to this point has greatly affected the 
value of his elaborate researches. 

^ See above, p. 129. ^ See above, p. 5.' 
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oonyenienoes of life dependa on the satisfactory 
interworking of production and exchange and con- 
sumption in society, not on any one stage in the 
economic process. The amount available for con- 
sumption cannot be taken as in itself a crucial test ; 
it is only one symptom among others by which we 
can judge whether the economic life of the communily 
is in a healthy condition or not. Farther than this, 
we may see that it is a particularly uninstructiye 
symptom ; consumption is a necessary element in the 
production of wealth, and in the enjojrment of life ; 
but consumption is not in itself a good thing. 
J The production of utilities is likely to benefit 
^somebody somehow; but consumption is not neces- 
sarily a benefit to anyone ; it may possibly be another 
nam e for waste. The worst blunder of the Mercan- 
tilists in the seventeenth century arose in connection 
with this very point ; they seemed to hold that by 
promoting consumption they were bringing about the 
increase of wealth. On this account the Parliament 
of England insisted that ail Englishmen should be 
buried in wool, and the Parliament of Scotland that 
all Scotchmen should be buried in linen ; another 
Black Death would have stimulated the demand for 
the staple manufactures of each country enormously; 
but increased rapidity of consumption is not a safe 
index to the growth of national wealth. Statistic s 
of national consumption do not give us any infonna- 
tion as to how the goods have been obtained, or as 
to whether they are being wisely used or foolisHy 
wasted; and such information is essential, if we are 
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to interpret the meaning of increased consumption 
as a sjrmptom of the healthiness of our economic 
Ufa 

In our present conditions, as a commercial and 
manufacturing people, the possibilities of continuing 
to procure food and materials for our consumption 
depends upon our trade ; a great part of the comforts 
and conveniences of life which we have been enjojing 
in such lai^e measure comes from abroad ; and the 
statistics of our import trade are very well worth our 
consideration. At first sight they seem to afford 
ground for complete satisfaction : we are not only able 
to purchase great quantities of goods from abroad, in 
spite of all the hostile tariffs, but we are able to 
procure them on very eaciy terms. Besides the goods 
we export to discharge our debts for what we receive, 
there is an enormous mass of goods over and above 
which we do not seem to pay for in any tangible form. 
There is a large and increasing balance of imports 
over and above our exports. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that these goods are presented to England 
by rival traders, eagerly competing for the favour of 
her custom — ^as enterprising American shopkeepers 
will offer you a copy of Robert Elsmere if you are 
kind enough to purchase two pounds of their English 
breakfast tea. The excess of imports is payment, 
not for goods received by foreign countries but for 
services rendered to them. A large amount of capital 
has been invested in developing the resources of other 
lands, and this enables us to obtain considerable 
paymen4i of interest every year. Besides this we 
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own a veiy laige pioportdon of the carrying trade of 
the world. A great deal of international commerce 
is carried on in English ships; and the payments 
for freight and insurance go to swell the mass of 
imports which reach us annually. There is to many 
people a satisfaction in being able to say that we are 
earning the large annual income we receive in the 
form of imports from foreign countries with compara- 
tively little manual drudgery of our own ; but I am 
not sure that it is a cause for self-gratulation. We 
can hardly be satisfied to be the remittance-man of 
the world, while others are pressing on through their 
activity and enterprise. It is obvious that the 
continuance of this large mass of imports, and the 
stability of the material wel£EJ*e of our population, 
depends partly on the willingness of foreign countries 
to continue to pay us for our goods and for our 
services, and also, on the vigour of English economic 
life and the maintenance of our ability to meet their 
requirements. We cannot afford to let these faculties 
become dormant or fall out of use. 

' While a large importation from abroad is essential 
to our very existence as a community it seems im- 
probable that foreign countries and our own colonies, 
with their great and undeveloped resources, will 
continue to rely indefinitely on English goods, and 
on the use of English capital and English shipping. 
^If anyone should insist that other countries were 
developing so fast that our facilities for purchasing 
food and materials would be sensibly curtailed within 
the next five-and-twenty years — ^with consequent 
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distress to the consameis of such imported commodi- 
ties as com — ^it would not be easy to prove that he was 
mistaken. In any case, this is a question of time, 
sooner or later ; and it is hardly a manly course to 
be content to let things drift because there will not 
be much change for the worse 'in our days.' Hezekiah's 
thanksgiving — in all its unctuousness and all its 
meanness — that he would himself be spared any 
actual experience of the misery which was coming on 
his city, finds an echo in Little Englander utterances 
to-day. If we have any genuine patriotism we shall 
wish to ts^ the situation, and to make up our minds 
as to whether the danger is so imminent that we 
would be wise to take account of it, and guard against 
it, if we can. 

It is obvious that foreign nations are no longer 
dependent upon us for manufactured goods in anything 
like the degree in which they were fifty years ago. 
It was possible to anticipate at that time that a great 
system of international co-operation would be de- 
veloped ; that England would undertake any manufac- 
turing that was required by the world at large, and 
that other peoples would prefer to spend their days in 
homely and rural occupations. They have abjured 
the scheme of international co-operation, and entered 
the field of industrial competition. They are proving 
themselves successful competitors ; the pre-eminence 
which England enjoyed in the production of pig-iron 
has been secured by the United States, and England 
is being beaten by Germany' in the contest for the 

^ Eeport on the Tarif Commission^ i. 33. 
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second place. The old-established staple trades 
of the country are being cut into very seriously 
indeed. 

When we look more closely, we may notice that 
the commodity which other nations are most eager to 
procure from us is one which in the nature of things 
we cannot continue indefinitely to supply. Goal is 
the item in our exports which is steadily increasing 
every year ; it is becoming an important element in 
our power of purchasing the supplies we need^ It 
is clear, however, that not only is this mineral, like 
other minerals, exhausted by the process of being 
worked, but the beds of the steam-coal, which is so 
much in demand, are comparatively small, and our 
power of meeting this particular form of foreign 
demand is correspondingly limited. 
^ . ^. The growth of competition in the shipping trades 
Ms also a serious prospeg t ; there has been a sufficient 
change of maritime routes to divert much of the trade 
which formerly centred at the port of London ; inter- 
course between Grermany and the East is no longer 

1 "During 188^-92 as compared with 1873-82 our coal ex- 
ports increased by £40,000,000, and onr exports other than 
coal increased |by £101,000,000. Bat daring 1893-1902 as com- 
pared with 1883-92 oar exports of coal increased by £84,000,000, 
and oar exports other than coal increased by only £28,000,000. I 
may say here that even this small increase of £28,000,000 in our 
exports other than coal was caused by the increase in oor exports 
of machinery and mill-work daring 1893-1902, an increase of 
£36,000,000. So that without this increase in oor exports of 
madiinery oor exports other than coal and machinery actoally de- 
creased by £8,000,000 daring 1893-1902 as compared with 
1883—1892." J. H. Schooling in Journal of Royal Statistical 
Society t Lxvn, 82. 
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carried on by the Channel and the Gape, but by 
Italian ports and the Suez Canal*, and there is an 
increasing amount of direct traffic between America 
and the Mediterranean. The rate of the growth of 
foreign shipping does not reveal the full extent of the 
danger ; a great commercial power is specially liable 
to suffer irreparably in disturbed political conditions. 
During the long wars English shipping suffered 
seyerely, and high insurance rates were charged 
because of the risks that had to be run ; the neutral 
traders were at an enormous advantage. The case 
might easily recur; if England were involved in a 
war, even for a brief period, with some maritime power, 
the ships of any neutral state would have an enormous 
advantage in securing increased trade; and there 
might be very serious difficulty in attracting commerce 
back to the old channels when peace was restored*. 
] So fiur as our imports depend on the service rendered 
/ by this country to foreign traders, there is no great 

^ Nasse, Ein Blich auf die hommeneielU und in^kutrieUe 
Lagt Englanda in Conrad's JahHriieher fUr Nationaldhonamie und 
StatUtic. N. F. ziv. 100. 

* Since the above was written an excellent Olngtration has 
been fmmiahed by the following gentenoes from the Time$t 11 Ang., 
1904. " The yirtnal withdrawal from the Japan service by the P. 
& 0., Holt, Thompson, and other leading English Companies leaves 
the bulk of the carrying trade to the far East in the hands of two 
or three firms of lesser importance. Even these latter are sorely 
perplexed as to the choice of cargo, and large consignments of rails, 
wire netting, and similar goods have been refused within the last 
few days... German shipping-honses in Antwerp allow themselves 
more latitude with regard to their freight list, while vessels 
privately chartered, which have little to lose, are also stepping into 
the breach to the detriment of the British eanying trade." 
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improbability that they may be able before long to 
dispense with it. 

3 Nor is it quite certaiQ that the income from 
I English sayings already invested in foreign countries 
(will continue to be as large as it is at present. 
Many men who have retired from business find that 
from one cause or another the return on their savings 
shrinks, and that they undergo losses which they 
have no means of making up. Securities which I 
carried a high rate of interest are paid off, and the I 
money can only be re-invested at a reduced rate ; \ 
that is a frequent experience among individuals ; smr 
it may easily have its analogue in national history. 
There is such a wide diffusion of commercial facilities 
and commercial habits that there are opportunities 
for forming capital in all parts of the world ; and as 
the less highly developed countries form their own 
stock, they will be in a position to pay lower interest 
to foreign borrowers, and eventually to pay them off 
altogether. The possession of large funds invested 
abroad is not a guarantee of continued income ; it is 
necessary that additional capital should be formed, 
and should find remunerative investment if this 
source of income is to be maintained unimpaired. 

Even though it be true that additional capital is 
being formed and sent abroad, it is clear that the 
process cannot be going on very rapidly ; capital goes 
abroad in the form of exports, and large investment 
of capital abroad would reduce the excess of imports 
over exports. On the other hand there have been 
years when the excess of imports has suddenly 
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increased; and this indicates that wealth is being 
brought home in masses and suggests that at the time 
we were forced to live upon our capital. In the year 
1877, according to well-informed opinion in Liverpool, 
we saved ourselves from a great financial crisis by a 
large sacrifice of capital, especially of capital locked 
up in foreign securities and released at a considerable 
loss\ Two years later similar difficulties occurred; 
there was a terribly bad harvest in this country, and 
we imported com in large quantities from the States, 
while at the same time large remittances of gold wet^ 
made to that country^ When the excess of imports 
is suddenly increased owing to a loss of wealth in this 
country, and the deficiency is made up by realising 
securities in other countries, it is difficult to shew 
that we are not at that time and for that year trench- 
ing on our capital, instead of adding to it'. ^...^ 
The evidence which goes to shew that fresh capital 
is being rapidly formed in England at the present 
moment is not unimpeachable. This country is 
becoming more and more the playground of the 
world. Men who have made their money in the 
colonies or in America pay long visits here and 
settle ; the transference of a few millionaires from 
New York to London may cause a vast difference in 
the income remitted to this country; even though 

1 Liverpool Daily Post, 10 Jan. 1877. 

> Journal of the Statistical Society, XLin. 105, 107. Similar 
conditions recurred in 1880. Peez, Zur neuesten HandehpoUtih, 
87. The year 1891 was another year of poor crops, which shewed 
a sudden increase of the excess of imports. 

s Fnchs, Die Handelapolitik EngUmds, p. 172. 
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the capital has all been formed, and the employment 
it gives is all opened up, on the other side of the 
world. 

For after all it is on the active elements in 
Economic life — ^labour and enterprise — ^that continued 

( prosperity dep ends. Statistics of cpnsumption teU 
us little Of Nothing, unless we can supplement them 
by information as to the opportunities and terms of 
employment : how far is the wealth which comes here 
to be consumed used for the production of more 
wealth ? It must be admitted that there is little sign 
of enlarged fields for the employment of English 
labour being opened up; the demand abroad for 
English staple commodities is not increasing. Trade 
is not reacting on home-industry, as it did in the 
Fifties and Sixties to give it a stimulus. Under 
the circumstances it cannot be said that the welfare 
of our large population is at all secure. 
'^ (b) The economic expert, who desires to serve 

/"the State^ need not confine himself to discharging the 
ungrateful task of a critic. There is ample room for 
his assistance in connection with every department of 
national activity. Economic study in its modem 
form does not exclude any tribe or community from 
its scope ; and as it thus strives to co-ordinate such 
varied information, it can give us valuable suggestions 

V^to almost any situation in actual life\ There is 
nothing new under the sun ; the requirements of 
human beings are common to all ages, and the modes 

1 Gnnningham, Plea far the Study of Economic History in 
Economic Review, n. 70. 
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of Buppljing wants which served in the past may 
sometimes be adapted to meet new conditions. Man 
is a rational animal, and experience acquired in other 
times or ages may be applied, with more or less 
modification, in the larger communities which enjoy 
in the twentieth century such largely extended powers 
over nature. The economic expert may be rightly a 
appealed to for practical suggestions, as to the means 
by which any community may utilise its resources, 
so as to obtain the most of the thing it wants. 

The object in view may be political or social— ^v 
military power, scientific progress, diffused education.^ "" 
In each case the assistance of the expert may be 
called in, to estimate the expense which must be 
incurred for the end in view. If military power — on 
the scale on which it is desired — involves compulsory 
military service on the part of all citizens, the expense 
of diverting them from industrial pursuits during the 
periods of military training, as well as the actual cost 
of the maintenance of the army, must be estimated. 
On the other hand, the indirect benefits to economic 
life, which are sometimes said to arise from military 
training and discipline, as well as the public security 
which the army may ensure, though more remote 
results, must not be overlooked. In such cases it is 
the function of the expert to shew how the burden of 
increased miUtary organisation may be most con- 
veniently borne. 

Again, the nKJAPj-^ij viaw rn^y be ^conomi c — 
the aevefopment of the resources of the country add 
the stimulating the vigour and enterprise of its 
c. 10 
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t 

inhabitants. It is possible that if there were a 
perfectly &ee flow of labour and capital to all parts 
of the world there might never be either the 
occasion or opportunity to take active measures to 
foster industry and commerce. But in the world as 
we know it that is not the case ; some countries are 
sparsely inhabited and do not attract many settlers, 
or they are peopled by races who have little aptitude 
for the forms of enterprise for which the area is 
physically well adapted. There is much that can be 
done by active measures to hasten the slow process 
by which labour and capital find their way to new 
regions, and thus to start industries much more 
early than would otherwise be possible. Even though 
a considerable outlay may be necessary, success in 
estabUshing one branch of a really suitable industry 
will probably react favourably on the whole economic 
condition of the community. 

J Another problem on which the advice of the 
t economic expert may be sought with advantage is 
that of minimising the social evils of some necessary 
Lsition. In modern times there is very little 
stabiUty about any business ; the progress of invention 
and discovery is making constant differences in the 
arts ; trade has its ups and downs, and there are 
changes in the localisation of industry which leave 
many persons stranded. The misery which accrued 
from the substitution of machine spinning of wool for 
hand work was doubtless alleviated by the expedient 
of granting allowances from wages; but it is to be 
noticed that one method of interference is likely 
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to be more prejudicial than others. Had it been 
possible to organise fresh forms of employment, rather 
than to provide money doles, the benefit would have 
been equally great, but more indirect and less 
pauperising. In the same way it appears that the 
' effort to stimulate industry by keeping prices high 
and the rate of profits good — as may be done by 
tariffs — ^is less wholesome than the indirect stimulus 
i which arises from opening up new markets and thus 
j^mcreasing the demand. The modem economic 
expert is likely to follow the example of modem 
medical practice, and to rely less on occasional doses 
of powerful dmgs than on the restorative powers of 
nature. The system of Natural Liberty is the one 
which Adam Smith recommended as most likely to 
cure occasional mischief without any possible injury 
to the constitution. 

iii State Regulation, 

^ It is of course perfectiy tme that ill-judged 
interference by the State with industry and trade is 
mischievous^ Men like Mr Bumble, who think that 
'Hhe law is a hass" and that all legislatures are 
conrupt, are inclined to maintain the thesis that any 
interference is necessarily wrong. But after all, there 
is^no choice in the naatter jj^he different sides of life 
are so closely interconnected that political and socfal 

1 The encouragement given by the mother country to the 
Canadians to develop the lumber trade, and exploit natural pro- 
ductions rather than develop tillage, was a case in point. Shortt, 
/mjpenaZ Preferential Trade, 25. 

10—2 
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requirements necessitate some interference, much or 
little; the question is as to its qualityrgoocTor bad. 
It is idle to suppose that we have succeeded in 
realising a condition in which the State does not inter- 
fere with the course of trade. There are numerous 
subsidies to shipping firms, partly for public con«- 
yenience and the maintenance of a rapid mail 
service, and partly with a view to military exigencies. 
The duties on foreign spirits and beer appear to be 
inconsistent with thoroughgoing Free Trade* ; the 
interests of sobriety, and the desirability of levying 
countervailing duties so as to give £sdr play to 
producers at home, have been taken into account as 
well as considerations of revenue. Special restrictions 
on the manner in which the retailing of alcoholic 
liquors is carried on have given rise to special 
legislation in the interest of the holders of public- 
house property. By making the principle of non- 
interference, in an exaggerated {onsij the forefiront 
of our economic scheme, we have given an excuse 
for riddling it with exceptions. The whole thing is 
a sham ; each threatened interest endeavours to make 
out a case for enjoying exceptional treatment ; and 
protection is being gradually introduced in its worst, 
because its least considered forms. The best remedy 
for the mischief which accrues from haphazard inter- 
ference with trade is to be found in taking constant 
and habitual care of it on well-considered principles^. 

1 Fuchs, Die HandeUpoUtik Englanda, 17, 47. 

a Compare Adam Smith's contrast between the legislator who 
is gnided by principles and the insidious animal who follows the 
momentary flnctnations of affairs. Cnnmngham, Bickard Oobden 
and Adam Smith, 24. 
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^J The fear that if attention were habitually given 
Ato the regulation of trade there would be a seriously 
I increased danger of corruption appears to be illusory ; 
I it rests, like the doctrine of the deadening effects of 
I protection on enterprise, on a mere theory of human 
I nature, and not on observed fact. There is no 
Inecessary connection between State-management of 
trade and corruption; under the Long Parliament 
and Council of State, when laissez-faire principles 
were generally adopted, corruption of every kind was 
rampant. Cromwell shewed his strength in getting 
rid of the worst offenders, and he reversed their policy 
and re-established the East India Company on a joint- 
stock basis, and other exclusive companies to carry 
on a well-ordered trade. A more modem illustration 
is offered by the United States ; the triumph of the 
Free Trade party is the recognised era of the begin- 
nings of the systematic lowering of the standard of 
political life : the cry of " The spoils to the Victors " 
was raised in 1831 after the election of Jackson to 
the Presidency. Carelessness is not necessarily favour- 
able either to prosperity or to virtue. 
^^'i There is indeed a wide-spread superstition that if 
I things are only left alone they are sure to work out 
I in the best possible way and to the greatest happiness 
' ^of the greatest number. Reliance on unrestricted 
individual competition — ^the war of all with all — 
as the essential condition of improvement appears to 
derive some support from the Darwinian doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. But physical nature 
and human society are so far distinct spheres that 
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we cannot argue directly from one to the other. 
Individual competition is only a beneficent force 
when the conditions under which It acts are cafeftaSy 
^controlled ; the legal system of the country existsTor 
the very purpose of putting down methods of indi- 
vidual competition, which can be branded as dishonest 
and injurious to the public. The malign effects, so 
far as the welfare of any one community is concerned, 
of reckless competition may be seen in the waste of 
natural resources, both as regards forests and fish- 
eries, in the degradation of the labourers' standard 
of life during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and at times in the deterioration of the 
quality of wares. All these phenomena are likely 
to recur when ''things are in the saddle and ride 
mankin j.". 

I After all, man has enough intelligence to be capable 

of accumulating a body of knowledge as to the best 
way of utilising physical resources to his permanent 

j advantages; collective wisdom is not unattainable. 



\ 



It is possible to organise human activity so that the 
best results shall be obtained from the soil without 
exhausting it ; it is possible to take active measures 
for improving the population, both physically and 
mentally. Steady and persistent effort may accom- 
plish much even in the oldest country, and among 
races suffering from centuries of oppression. The 
work of England for the regeneration of Egypt may 
serve to remind us how much may be accom- 
plished, not by letting things drift, but by taking 

I pains. V, 

. //? 




CHAPTER VII. 

AN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 

i. Looking backward. 

It is obvious enough that there are serious grounds 
for dissatisfaction with our present scheme of one- 
sided Free Trade. It is artificial; it tends to foster 
a redundant population ; it has not created mutual 
interdependence among nations, but has instead 
rendered England economically dependent on foreign 
countries which are no longer within the sphere of her 
industrial influence. Still, it may be asked, are these 
faults in our present scheme, however grave they may 
be, reasons for going back to a bad system which we 
had discarded ? Certainly not. Nobody wishes to go 
back to the old scheme ; we aim at constructing a 
new system with the help of experience we have 
acquired not only under the Mercantile regime, but 
under that of one-sided Free Trade. . 

The proposal to work for the better organisation 
of the economic life of the British Empire as a whole 
assumes a very different political basis from that of 
the Mercantile System which was finally swept away in 
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the Forties. The old system was built up on a national 
basis — England or Great Britain j it deliberately sub- 
ordinated the interests of Englishmen in other regions 
to those of the mother country, and especially to the 
maintenance of the revenue of the mother country ; 
under Free Trade, our economic policy has continued 
to be insular; the United Kingdom is a ''small State." 
The Imperial system will regard the mother country as 
only a part, though at present the most prominent part, 
of a Oreater Britain, and will endeavour to see that 
every portion of the Empire shall be enabled to use 
its opportunities of rapid progress along the lines 
which are marked out for it by its physical resources 
and situation. We shall thus have a natural, not an 
artificial system. This conception of the solidarity 
of interests between the various members of one 
body, on which the new proposal depends, is entirely 
inconsistent with that balancing of British and co< 
lonial interests which wa« the cause of so much 
mutual jealousy and irritation in the past We may 
frankly recognise the principle which Huskisson laid 
down, 'Hhat whatever tends to increase the prosperity 
of the colonies cannot fail in the long run to advance 
in an equal degree the general interests of the 
parent stated'' We hope to create a strong and 
prosperous Empire, but we cannot take a single step 
in this direction till we shake off the trammels 
of insular Free Trade. We cannot hope to evoke 
much response from the colonies, until we shew that 
we are prepared to act in our own interests; we 

^ Speeehea, n. 814. 
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/ must assume such a position that we shall be free to 
I bargain with foreign Powers by treaty, and if necessary 
\ to retaliate upon them, before the colonies can feel 
Vthat their interests are safe in our hands. We 
must be free to grant preferences to the colonies 
on supplies of food and raw produce. If we take 
this bold line, we run some risk of temporary loss ; 
but we may hope to re-establish English influence 
in the world, on a more natural, and therefore a 
firmer basis than ever. The fobmiUe souche, which 
has given the guarantee of continued well-being in 
many comiHunities', is a type which may he repto- 
duced in modem world politics. The multiplicity 
and variety of our colonies and dependencies are not a 
source of weakness. ^'Blessed is tJie nation that hath 
her quiver full of them. She shall not be ashamed 
to speak with her enemies in the gate." 

The principle on which the old methods of rega- 
lation depended was that of authority ; a new organi- 
sation can only be built up by the co-operation of 
free peoples. From this point of view we may see 
that Pitt's proposal for granting greater economic 
freedom to the colonies was premature : it might 
have been a positive hindrance to their political de- 
velopment. Even Huskisson's statesmanlike scheme 
of preferences gave occasion for disastrous meddling 
with the internal affairs of the plantations by the 
Colonial Office'; it was only when his scheme was 

^ " stable H son Foyer, alliant la Tradition et la Noaveant^.' 
Le Play, Lea OworietB EuropSena, i. 457. 
> Davidson, CommercicU Federation^ 6, 19. 
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brushed away by Peel, and the colonies were cut 
adrift economically so that we might pursue the Free 
Trade policy unhindered, that the need for granting 
them responsible government came to be seriously 
considered. However much we may now regret that 
Huskisson's system of preference was not developed 
rather than destroyed, we can see that the dean 
sweep which was made of the colonial and navigation 
system leaves the field free, not for mere adaptation, 
but for reconstruction on lines that are obviously 
new. Co-operation between the mother country and 
the colonies may be of vast advantage, for each has 
much to give to the other. England has had long 
practice in the art of self-government^ and fosters 
a high sense of public duty ; the colonies have in- 
finite possibilities of development in the future ; it 
were idle to weigh one element against the other, or 
say which is more essential to the continued pros- 
perity of the Empire, but each part can contribute 
much to the common weaL 

Those who are really in earnest about this matter 
will not be satisfied with mere talk about Imperial 
sentiment and Colonial loyalty. Sentimental attach- 
ments may be very warm, but they are not to be 
depended on by themselves : a comparatively small 
cause of irritation will lead to a rupture. The 
mere sentiment will become more reliable if it is 
strengthened by ties of mutual interest^* Cobden 

^ " The greater reliability of ties of interest is brought ont in 
the history of the unification of Germany. The growth of the Empire 
out of the ZoUverein has proved that a cash nexns is the safest 
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was right in thinking that he conld transfiiBe the 
forms of democratic government in England with 
real life by arousing the citizens to a sense of their 
interests. Imperial sentiment is to be highly prised, 
but it will not enable us to dispense with organisa* 
tion; a beginning has been made with efforts at 
Imperial co-operation for purposes of defence ; and 
Imperial co-operation for economic purposes is hardly 
of secondary importance. In both cases an advisory 
council, in which all the colonies should be able to 
make their voice heard, would be able to recommend 
lines of action which the various responsible Oovem- 
ments might wisely carry into effect. On whatever 
lines the political life of the Empire shall be fashioned, 
the economic life must be similarly organised, so that 
the two sides may be adapted to each other. When 
we realise how much the various parts of the Empire 
can do for one another, the desire to secure co-opera- 
tion for mutual advantage as a permanent thing will 
find expression naturally in attempts at Imperial 
economic organisation. 

Eighty years ago Mr E. 0. Wakefield pointed out 
how well suited England and the colonies were to 
supplement one another. England had a large popu- 

road to political unity. Austria, the natnral and historic leader of 
G^rman-speaking peoples, despised all such sordid bonds, and tmsted 
to sentiment, to diplomacy, and to the remembrance of past head- 
ship. Pmssia, with far-seeing patience, and at the cost of many 
pecmiiary sacrifices and the frequent subordination of her im- 
mediate interests, built up the system which joined the scattered 
and hostUe German States through a customs union into that 
Empire which had seemed the most impossible of dreams." J. 
Parker Smith in Broad Views, May, 1904. 
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} lation, and great accumulations of capital ; while the 
I colonies had vast expanses of land : the three main 
I factors in production were amply available in one or 
Vthe other^. We have yet to learn how to make the 
most of these resources. In the years that have 
elapsed since his time there has been a constant 
stream of immigration from our shores ; numbers of 
excellent labourers and artisans have gone abroad, but 
there has been no sufficient attention to the desir- 
ability of retaining them under the English flag, and 
utilising their energies to develop the resources of the 
Empire. In a similar way, English capital has been 
invested in all parts of the world ; it has been used 
to open up communications and plant manufactures 
in foreign countries, and thus to build up the military 
and industrial power of our rivals, when it might 
have been employed more advantageously to the 
common weal, in developing parts of our own Empire. 
( England has been lacking in ordinary prudence in 
I thus neglecting to do what lay to hand for the 
I economic prosperity of the colonies ; but it is not 
I too late to take a new line for the future. The dis- 
tribution of the population of the Empire, to those 
areas where it can be most suitably employed, may be 
systematically undertaken. The colonies are rightly 
unwilling to be a dumping ground for the dregs of 
European cities'; but it may not be impossible to 

1 Wakefield, Art of Ooloniaation, 91. 

a «« In the younger colonies of the Empire population is essential, 
and if increased from British stock the self -governing colonies wiU 
still further strengthen and bnttress onr great Empire. In British in- 
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divert the stream of desirable adult emigrants to our 
own colonies, or to provide for the nurturing and 
transshipment of children, who may grow up under 
more healthy surroundings than they enjoy in our 
towns. 

1 The colonies are as yet insufficiently supplied 

r with capital ; they are endeavouring to attract it to 
the development of their industries by protective 
I tariffs, which are intended to secure a higher rate of 
I profit for the investor. Particular English traders 
may find themselves injured by colonial tariffs, but 
the policy, which the colonists are adopting, opens up 
a field for English investors who desire a higher rate 
of interest than they can obtain from secured invest- 
ments in municipal bonds. Colonial protection is not 
detrimental to English capital which is seeking re- 
munerative employment anywhere under the English 
flag. Frank recognition of the independence of the. 
colonies is not inconsistent with the encouragement 
of conscious co-operation. In so far as the colonies 
and the mother country can work together for mutual 
advantage, ties of interest will grow up to strengthen, 
but not to take the place of common sentiment. The 
same principle of mutual helpfulness which Cobden 
recommended to the world as a whole, may be use- 
fully appUed, so far as circumstances allow, within 
the area of the British Empire. 

terests it is dearly undeBirable that the colonies should become popu- 
lated by the inferior snrplns of peoples of older and alien countries. 
To prevent such a disaster is worthy of our best thoughts and most 
strennons efforts." Mr Seddon in the Da4ly ExpreiSf 22 Aug. 
190i. 



/ 
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iL CosmopolikMn OompeHHon. 

In attempting to devise a new scheme of economic 
policy much may be learned from Cobden's failure 
to bring about universal free intercourse. The reason 
of his disappointment is not far to seek ; we must 
endeavour to keep clear of the barrier which first 
checked and then repelled the advancing Free Trade 
movement Implicitly and from the first the doctrine / 
had been cosmopolitan; it "took no account of 
nations, but simply of the entire human race on one 
hand, or of single individuab on the other\" In so 
£Eur as it was brought into practice in the nineteenth 
century foreign countries were placed on the defen- 
sive ; they felt that they were being crowded out of 
their due place in the world by British aggression. 
That this aggression took place at the instance of a 
peace-at-any-price party, who were accustomed to 
declaim against extensions of English military power 
and prestige, did not render it less offensive. The 
Manchester men, with all their professions of peace, 
were the cause of irritating other nations into retalia- 
tion. Foreign statesmen saw that English capital and 
enterprise would flow past them to develop distant 
lands and establish British influence on a secure foun- 
dation throughout the whole globe. " Asia, Africa, and 
Australia would be civilized by England, and covered 
with new states modelled after the English fashion. 

^ List, National System of Political Economy j p. xxvi. ; and 
FachSi op. cit.f p. 4. 
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In time a world of English states would be foimed 
under the presidency of the mother state, in which 
the European continental nations would be lost as un- 
important, unproductive races. By this arrangement 
it would fall to the lot of France, together with Spain 
and Portugal, to supply this English world with the 
choicest wines, and to drink the bad ones herself; at 
most France might retain the manufacture of a little 
millinery. Germany would scarcely have more to 
supply this English world with than children's toys, 
wooden clocks and philological writings, and some- 
times also an auxiliary corps who might sacrifice 
themselves to pine away in the deserts of Asia or 
Afirica, for the sake of extending the manufacturing 
and commercial supremacy, the literature and language 
of England. It would not require many centuries 
before people in this English world would think and 
speak of the Germans and French in the same tone 
as we speak at present of the Asiatic nations. True 
political science, however, regards such a result of 
universal Free Trade as a very unnatural one ; it will 
argue that had universal Free Trade been introduced 
at the time of the Hanseatic League, the German 
nationality instead of the English would have 
secured an advance in commerce and manufacture 
over all other countries\" There need be no wonder 
that Cobden and his contemporaries were glad to 
dispense with the colonies, since care for them 
was an obstacle to the scheme which offered good 
prospects of anglicising the whole globe. 

1 List, op. cit., 130. 
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Gobden is not the only professed peace-maker who 
has found that the measures by which he intended to 
allay jealousy have aggravated and intensified the 
difference. He had hoped that, as a result of free 
intercourse, aQ the countries of the world would agree 
to co-operate for the common good ; but he did not 
introduce national co-operation; he only widened the 
range of individual competition, until it became a 
danger to national life. The Zollverein and thd^ 
protective sfystem in the United States were definitely! 
intended to check the deadening influence which! 
English industry and commerce were exercising upon! 
our neighbours. The tariffs were devised in accordance^ 
with the principles of List, who held that " in order 
to allow fireedom of trade to operate naturally, the 
less advanced nations must first be raised by artificial 
measures to that stage of cultivation to which the 
English nation has been artificially elevated \" He 
believed in reciprocal Free Tiade ; that is in intercourse 
between such communities as would each gain in their 
social and economic life from such free communication. 
He did not approve of Free Trade in the sense of | 
allowing an economically strong country to crush 
others that were, at the time, economically weak. It 
would perhaps be unjust to say that this was what 
Cobden and his followers desired to do, but certainly 
other countries felt that this was what English Free 
Trade tended to do. In the light of that experience 
we cannot even desire that there should be such a 
rigid system of Free Trade within the Empire, as 

1 list, op. cit^t 181* 
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would bring a deadening influence to bear on tiie 
advance of the coloniee. 

The malign effects of cosmopolitan competition are 
beginning to shew themselves in another way; since 
we find that racial struggles are breaking out more 
bitterly in the industrial world. The standard of 
comfort of the white man and the black is not the 
same ; unfettered competition between individuals of 
different races tends to the degradation of the stand- 
ard of comfort which is characteristic of the higher 
civilisation* It is on this account that the Australian 
colonies and the United States are so eager to protect 
themselves against the immigration of the yellow races ; 
and the outbreak of anti-Semitic crusades in other 
countries can be traced in part to a similar feeling. 
So far as our staple industries are concerned, the 
danger of race-competition cannot be met by checking 
the incursion of undesirables. During the last fifty 
years the status and standard of comfort of the 
English labourers have improved immensely ; it almost 
seems as if we had been engaged in the ' scientific 
protection' of the working man. He has better 
clothes, food and shelter, and immensely increased 
leisure ; he does not always use this last as well as 
he might, but he has at least the opportunity of 
mental improvement which leisure affords. We 
are still busy devising technical schools that shall 
train men to work ; we have not yet had time to tackle 
the more difficult educational problem of teaching 
the masses to use their leisure to the best advantaged 

1 OimninghaTn, Gospel of Work, 180. 
0. 11 
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The combined efforts of their own asBociations and of 
buctory legislation have raised the standard ot comfort 
of the Lancashire fitctory operatiTes to a very high 
plane. But it is donbtfiil if this can be maintained 
in the face of cosmopolitan competition. Lancashire 
has not merely to hold her own against the skill in 
organisation and the intense apptication of Gennans, 
and of operatives in Massachnsetts, but against the 
factories in South CSarolina\ where 'mean whites' 
are employed. The conditions of work to which the 
hands are forced to submit seem to be as bad as any- 
thing that occurred in the unr^ulated mills of the early 
nineteenth century'; and the standard of comfort of 
people who are habituated to a warm climate is much 
lower than that which obtains in Lancashire. There 
is a danger that the position of the labourer in 
civilised countries will be seriously injured, if the 
En gHft^"'^" is uot careful to {vrotect himself against 
the malign results ot cosmopolitan competition. 

The sense of the danger which lurks in cosmopo- 
litan competition may help to give us a new sense of 
Imperial duty. While the white man is prudent to 
protect himself, he is equally bound to see that the 
less vigorous and aggrasave lacos do not suffer 
through the new conditions whieh follow as the circle 
of commerce expands. As new countries are opened 
up, and drawn within the sphere of intemational 
commerce, they offer a fieW fear the organisation of 

1 Helm, Survey of Coitom Imif^Unf tt Qmvierfy Jommal of 
%B.BJidU.ynYoak.Tk$WammWk9To^m. 
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industry on modem methods by capitalists. It may 
be rural labour on plantations, or extractive labour 
in mines, or industrial in factories; but when we 
remember that there was need for the regulation 
of the conditions of white labour under capitalist 
employers in English factories and mines, we may see 
that there is even greater danger of the oppression of 
coloured labour by European capitalists in tropical 
lands. It is the privilege of the white man to protect 
himself, and it is his duty to see that native races 
and imported coolies are not exploited by their 
employers ^ The labour problems in the different 
parts of the Empire can never be satisfactorily solved 
unless measures can be taken to check the competition 
of the black man with the white ; and this involves 
the assignment of certain occupations to each, if both 
are to live side by side in the same territory. It has 
been the mark of English rule in all parts of the 
world that the Government has endeavoured to pre- 
serve the culture and traditions of native races, and 
to give them the opportunity of making the most of 
themselves. Cosmopolitan competition allows each 
country to exert a deleterious influence on its neigh- 
bours ; the strong to depress the weak, and the poor 
to drag down others to their own level. It is the 
task of Imperial administration to endeavour to give 
fair play to aU these various elements, so that the 
best qualities of each race may be brought into 
play. 

1 Alleyne Irelandi Tropical OivilisaUont 164. 
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iii. The result of the survey. 

The coune which has been run by the Free 
Trade movement, daring the nineteenth centaiy^ is 
clearly marked We have traced the progress which 
it made, not only in England, but in commercial 
countries generally until about 1870, and the decline 
which has taken place since that decade. The 
doctrine, which was set forth with so much confidence, 
has been tested by the logic of events; it has been 
discarded by the countries that are growing most 
I rapidly in wealth and power. Tet for all that the 
principles of Free Trade remain unshaken ; we may 
; still keep to the opinion that Free Trade is economi- 
' cally advantageous to the world as a whole, and to 
I consumers individually at any given moment The 
1 benefits it offers are much to be desired, but only in 
so far as they are compatible with the development 
of civilised life in all parts of the globe, and do not 
tend to the depression or disintegration of inde- 
pendent political communities. The real, though 
incidental, disadvantages which accrued through the 
advance of Free Trade are well worth taking into 
account ; for they help us to understand the cir- 
cumstances in which Free Trade principles can be 
beneficially applied. Gobden was an enthusiast for 
unconditional Free Trade; he thought that if firee 
intercourse were adopted it would make suitable social 
and political conditions for itself and bring about 
Universal Peace. But he mistook cause for effect ^ 

I LlBt, op, ei «., 126. 
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or rather he failed to realise that the result he looked 

for could be best obtained, not by the stroke of a 

pen, but by the gradual interaction of economic 

\ forces and of political and social factors which he was 

\ inclined to disparage. 

Under changed circumstances the old issues have 
disappeared, and the lines of cleavage which were 
drawn in 1846 no longer exist. Protectionists of the 
old type, who wished to retain in its main features 
the S3rstem under which English maritime supremacy 
was built up, have passed away, with the abolition 
of the scheme they prized so highly. We may all 
claim to be Free Traders in principle. The name has 
ceased to be really distinctive; the issues that lie 
before us are questions as to the conditions under 
which these principles may be wisely put into practice. 

At a time when Scotland is so intent on events 
that occurred in the Forties, and is debating the 
question, Which is the genuine Free Church? we 
may perhaps put our enquiry in a similar form and 
ask, Who are the genuine Free Traders ? But it is 
not easy to give a precise definition of orthodoxy ; 
for, when we consider the matter, we see that there 
always have been, and are, two sorts of Free Traders 
— ^the doctrinaire and the opportunist. ' 

The doctrinaires have not been very numerous in 
the sphere of practical politics ; they are sufficiently 
represented by the author of the London Merchants' 
Petition S and Sir Robert Peell They are familiar 
figures among the bystanders who criticise public 

' See above, p. 89. * See abore, p. 61. 
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affiun ; they seein to ragaid EooncRDic Science as a 
master^ whidi lays down roke that shoold be followed 
to their logical issnes ; they appear to be content to 
Hto in a woild of thon^t» dear and convincing, but 
illnfloiy. In this attachment to their principles, they 
are prepared to abandon all the incidental advantages 
which Gobden piized so hi^y. They cannot deny that 
the world has tamed against them ; that England has 
ceased to be a leader which other nations are ready 
to copy; and that international antagonisms, and 
racial jealousies, have been the o&pring of cosmo- 
politan competition. They see that there is no 
immediate hope of enlarging the circle of exchange, 
or increasing employment, by any step we can take; 
and that the economic benefits at which Gobden 
aimed cannot be increasingly obtained by his method. 
They profess to be content with the fact that for the 
present we are able to procure cheap food, and to 
manufacture at low prices — an ideal of economic 
welfare which Gobden explicitly repudiated'. 

j But side by side with these doctrinaires, there 
has also been a long succession of eminent Free 

: Traders who were apporttmists, since they accepted 
Free Trade as a principle to be adopted as far as 
they found it to be expedient under the circumstances ; 
but they claimed the right to judge of the circum- 
stances for themselves. Huskisson was an oppor- 
tunist; he was ''not anxious to give effect to new 
principles when circumstances do not call for their 
application *' ; he felt " how much in the vast and 

^ See above, p. 126. > See above, p. 60. 
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compUcated interests of this country aU general 
theories, however incontrovertible in the abstract, 
require to be weighed with a calm circumspection, to 
be directed by a temperate discretion, and to be 
adapted to all the existing relations of society with 
a careful hand, and a due regard to the establishments 
and institutions which have grown up under those 
relations \" Cobden parted company with the doc- 
trinaires -when he negociated the Treaty with France; 
he did not take his stand upon the principle of free 
intercourse when he saw that he could increase the 
area within which it was practised. Gladstone was 
another opportunist ; yet these men are surely to be 
reckoned as genuine Free Traders. Whatever we may 
choose to call ourselves, or submit to be called at the 
present time, we shall be well advised to follow the 
method pursued by these leaders, and set ourselves 
to think out carefully what course promises best 
under existing circumstances. 

Free Trade is not an absolute ideal, to be pursued 
by all people under all conditions. It is not even a 
sign of goodwill which the people of advanced com- 
munities can hold out to the inhabitants of less 
developed countries; since it involves a ''war of 
all against all." Eepresentative institutions are 
an excellent thing, but they cannot be safely intro- 
duced in any State, without regard to the social 
environment; and the case of Free Trade is similar. 
There are large areas in Germany, Russia, and 
America, each under the same political control, in 

^ Bpeeeh€$j n. S05. 
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which free intercoorse obtains. We should desist 
from the attempt to apply the doctrine directly to 
all parts of our Empire, and be content if we can so 
increase the volume and range of commerce between 
the countries under the British flag, that each may 
prosper in itself and play an increasingly important 
part in the life of the whole. The economic organi- 
sation of the Empire is needed, not only to introduce 
a greater measure of free intercourse within its 
bounds, but to be a bulwark against the evils of 
cosmopolitan competition. A great Empire, thus 
built up, need not exercise either a political or an 
industrial tyranny over its neighbours, but may help 
to serve as a foundation on which the Peace of the 
World can rest securely. At all events, by intro- 
ducing some economic order into the Empire we may 
hope to secure a steadily increasing circle of exchange, 
and to find a practical answer to a new form of 
Gobden's question. In the tayce of cosmopolitan com- 
petition, how can English "wages be kept up, unless 
there be constantly increasing markets found for the 
employment of labour^ " ? 

1 Morley, Life of Cohden^ 1. 141. 
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